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This bibliography attempts to list the significant books, articles, 
and reviews’ published during 1956, together with some works of 
earlier date that were omitted from previous bibliographies in this 
series or that were the subject of important reviews in the current 
year. We are indebted to those who have contributed the signed 
reviews, and we wish to thank Professor Arthur H. Scouten for 
special assistance. 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


AHR American Historical Review 
ELH ELH: A Journal of English Literary History 
EHR English Historical Review 
HLQ Huntington Library Quarterly 
JEGP Journal of English and Germanic Philology 
JHI Journal of the History of Ideas 
MLN Modern Language Notes 
MLQ Modern Language Quarterly 
MLR Modern Language Review 
MP Modern Philology 
N§Q Notes and Queries 
PBSA Publications of the Bibliographical Society of America 
PMLA Publications of the Modern Language Association of America 
PQ Philological Quarterly 
RES Review of English Studies 
SB_ Studies in Bibliography 
SP Studies in Philology 
TLS Times Literary Supplement (London) 


I. BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES 


Abbey, J[ohn] Rioland]. Travel in Aquatint and Lithography, 

' 1770-1860, from the Library of J. R. Abbey: A Bibliographical 
Catalogue. Vol. 1: World, Europe, Africa. London: Maggs Bros., 
1956. Pp. xiii + 299. 


Alleman, G. S., Gwin J. Kolb, John Loftis, and Charles B. Woods. 
‘‘English Literature, 1660-1800: A Current Bibliography.’’ 
PQ, xxxv (1956), 225-345. 


Annual Bibliography of English Language and Literature. Vol. 
XXIV (1943-4); Vol. XXV (1945); Vol. XXVII (1947). 
Edited for the Modern Humanities Research Association by 
Angus Macdonald and Henry J. Pettit, Jr. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1956. Pp. xvi + 304; xv + 158; xv + 243. 


Balston, Thomas. William Balston, Paper Maker, 1759-1849. 
London: Methuen, 1955. Pp. xii + 171; 14 plates, Cf. PQ, 


XXxv, 226. 
Rev. by Peter Mathias in Economic History Review, 2nd ser., 1x, 150-51; by 
Allan Stevenson in Library, 5th ser., x1, 213-15. 


Besterman, Theodore. A World Bibliography of Bibliographies and 
of Bibliographical Catalogues, Calendars, Abstracts, Digests, 
Indexes, and the Like. 3rd and final ed. 4 vols. Genéve: Societas 


Bibliographica, 1955-56. Pp. xxviii + 5701 columns. 
Rev. by A. D. Roberts in Journal of Docwmentation, xu, 44-46. 


Birley, Robert. ‘‘The History of Eton College Library.’’ Library, 
5th ser., x1 (1956), 231-61. 


Contains numerous references to the period 1660-1800 and includes the titles 
of some of the acquisitions during that time. 
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Bland, David. A Bibliography of Book Illustration. London: Cam- 
bridge University Press for the National Book League, 1955. 


Pp. 16. 
Rev. by Lyle F. Perusse in Library Quarterly, xxv1, 240. 


Blumenthal, Walter Hart. Bookman’s Bedlam of Literary Oddities: 
An Olio. New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press, 1955. 
Pp. xi + 273. 

onan James M. Wells in Library Quarterly, xxvi, 139-40; in TLS, March 

» P- e 


Bowers, Fredson (ed.). Studies in Bibliography: Papers of the 
Bibliographical Society of Virginia. Vols. VI, VII. Charlottes- 
ville: Bibliographical Society of the University of Virginia, 


1953, 1955. Pp. 288, 240. 
Rev. by Arthur Friedman in Library Quarterly, xxv1, 237-38. 


Bowers, Fredson (ed.). Studies in Bibliography: Papers of the 
Bibliographical Society of Virginia. Vol. VIII. Charlottesville: 
Bibliographical Society of the University of Virginia, 1956. 


Pp. 272. 
Appropriate papers have been entered under authors’ names. Rev. in TLS, 


May 11, p. 288. 


Bristol Public Libraries. Early Bristol Newspapers: A Detailed 
Catalogue of Bristol Newspapers up to and Including the Year 
1800 in the Bristol Reference Inbrary. Bristol: Public Libraries, 


1956. Pp. 32. 
Rev. (briefly) in TLS, Sept. 28, p. 574. 


British Records Association. List of Record Depositories in Great 
Britain. London: British Records Association, 1956. Pp. 46. 


Bromley, John S., and Albert Goodwyn (eds.). A Select List of 
Works on Europe and Europe Overseas, 1715-1815. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1956. Pp. 132, 


Cordeau, E. H., and D. H. Merry. (comps.). A Bibliography of 
Printed Works Relating to Oxfordshire (Excluding the Univer- 
sity and the City of Oxford). Oxford: Oxford Historical Society, 
1955. Pp. xv + 411. Cf. PQ, xxxv, 227. 

Rev. by D. G. Neill in Library, 5th ser., x1, 223-24. 


Cranfield, G. A. ‘‘Handlist of English Provincial Newspapers and 
Periodicals, 1700-1760. Additions and Corrections.’’ Trans- 
actions of the Cambridge Bibliographical Society, u, Part m 
(1956), 269-74. 


de Beer, E. S. ‘‘The Larger Index.’’ Journal of Documentation, xn 
(1956), 1-14. 
Draws many of its illustrations from Powell’s index to Boswell’s Life and 
Chapman’s index to Johnson’s Letters. 
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Denholm-Young, N[oel]. Handwriting in England and Wales. 
Cardiff: University of Wales Press, 1954. Pp. x + 134; 31 


plates. Cf. PQ, xxxrv, 228. 
Rev. by H. A. Cronne in Irish Historical Studies, x, 123-25. 


Derby, J. Raymond (ed.). ‘‘The Romantic Movement: A Selective 
and Critical Bibliography for the Year 1955.’’ PQ, xxxv 
(1956), 97-174. 


Donkin, Winifred Cotterill. An Outline Bibliography of the 
Northern Region. Newcastle upon Tyne: King’s College, 1956. 
Pp. 40. 
Rev briefly in TLS, June 22, p. 383. 
Doyle, A. I. ‘‘Martin Joseph Routh and His Books in Durham 
University Library.’’ Durham University Journal, xLvm 
(1956), 100-07. 


Enright, B. J. ‘‘The Later Auction Sales of Thomas Rawlinson’s 
Library, 1727-34.’’ Library, 5th ser., x1 (1956), 23-40, 103-13. 


Foxon, D. F. ‘‘On Printing ‘At One Pull,’ and Distinguishing 
Impressions by Point-Holes.’’ Library, 5th ser., x1 (1956), 
284-85. 


Foxon, David. The Technique of Bibliography. London: Cambridge 
University Press for the National Book League, 1955. Pp. 19. 
Rev. by Howard W. Winger in Library Quarterly, xxv1, 131-32. 


Gaskell, Philip. ‘‘The Strahan Papers.’’ Special art. in TLS, Oct. 5, 


1956, p. 592. 
A general account of BM Add. MSS. 48800-48919. “Ledgers and Other Busi- 
ness Papers of William Strahan ... and His Successors in the Printing 


Trade .. . 1739-1857,” 119 vols. 


‘‘Great British Libraries—VI. The Library of Trinity College, 
Dublin.’’ Special art. in TLS, March 16, 1956, p. 172. 


Haig, Robert L. ‘‘New Light on the King’s Printing Office, 1680- 
1730.’’ SB, vi (1956), 157-67. 


Hannam-Clark, T. ‘‘Gloucester Journal.’’ Corr. in TLS, July 6, 
1956, p. 409. 
Holdings of the Gloucester City Libraries, complete save for 12 issues. 
Harden, Anne. ‘‘The History of Amen House.’’ N&Q, ccr (1956), 


48-51. 
History of the present “London headquarters of the Oxford University 


Press.” 
Hetherington, John R. ‘‘ Robert Walker, Printer, c. 1755.’’ Corr. in 
Iibrary, 5th ser., x1 (1956), 286. 


Hirsch, Rudolf, and Howell J. Heaney. ‘‘A Selective Check List of 
Bibliographical Scholarship for 1954.’’ SB, vim (1956), 250-67. 
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Hiscock, W. G. ‘‘In and Not In ‘Wing’ at Christ Church.’’ Special 
art. in TLS, Sept. 14, 1956, p. 544. 


Jenkins, J. G. (comp.). List of the Stowe Collection in the Hunting- 
ton Library, California. No. 1. (Buckinghamshire Record 
Society.) Twitchells End, Jordans (Bucks): J. G@. Jenkins, 


1956. Pp. 18. 
A calendar of Buckinghamshire Records only. Rev. briefly in TLS, Aug. 10, 
1956, p. 479. 


Jones, Claude E. ‘‘Prose Fiction and Related Matters to 1832.’’ 
Bulletin of Bibliography and Magazine Notes, xx1 (1956), 


234-36. 
A list which “is intended to organize the major types and writings which 
feed into the novel proper up to the Eighteenth Century, and comprise it there- 
after to the end of the Romantic Period, in 1832.” 


Laver, James. ‘‘Gabrielle Enthoven and the Enthoven Theatre 
Collection.’’ Studies in English Theatre History in Memory of 
Gabrielle Enthoven. London: Society for Theatre Research, 


1952. Pp. 1-8. 
An account of the playbills, promptbooks, and other theatrical materials in 
the Collection at the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


Linton, Marion. ‘‘The Bute Collection of English Plays.’’ Special 


art. in TLS, Dee. 21, 1956, p. 772. 
Collection in the National Library of Scotland includes 49 plays with brief 
comments by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, a former owner, 29 with her sign 
manual. 


Linton, Marion. ‘‘Prompt-Books in the Bute Collection of English 
Plays.’’ Theatre Notebook, x1 (1956), 20-23. 


Loveday, John. ‘‘ Judge Page’s Charge to the Grand Jury.’’ Corr. 


in TLS, Oct. 26, 1956, p. 633. 
Contemporary parody suggests that the 1738 pamphlet is authentic. 


Narcissus Luttrell’s Popish Plot Catalogues. Introduction by F., C. 
Francis. (Luttrell Society Reprints, No. 15.) Oxford: Black- 


well, 1956. Pp. 16 + 77 page facsimiles, irregularly numbered. 
Rev. briefly in TLS, Aug. 10, p. 479. 


Madan, Francis F. ‘‘Lord Anglesey and the ‘Eikon Basilike’.’’ 


Corr. in TLS, Aug. 31, 1956, p. 511. 
Evidence supporting Anglesey’s statement, 1675, that Dr. Gauden compiled 
the book. 


Matthews, William (comp.). British Autobiographies: An Anno- 
tated Bibliography of British Autobiographies Published or 
Written before 1951. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1955. Pp. xiv + 376. Cf. PQ, xxxv, 229. 

Rev. briefly in TLS, Feb. 3, p. 74. 


Maurer, Oscar. ‘‘The Griffith Library [Acquired by the University 
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of Texas].’’ Library Chronicle of the University of Texas, v, no. 
4 (Spring 1956), 41-42. 


Maxwell, W. Harold and Leslie F. (comps.). A Legal Bibliography 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 2nd ed. Volume I: 
English Law to 1800, Including Wales, the Channel Islands, and 


the Isle of Man. London: Sweet & Maxwell, 1955. Pp. xvi + 687. 
Revision of standard work A Bibliography of English Law, 2 vols., 1925-31. 
Rev. briefly in TLS, Aug. 31, p. 514. 


McKillop, Alan D. ‘‘On the Acquisition of Minor English Fiction.’’ 
Newberry Library Bulletin, tv (1956), 70-74. 


Mish, Charles C. English Prose Fiction, 1600-1700: A Chronological 
Checklist. Charlottesville, Va.: Bibliographical Society of the 
University of Virginia, 1952. Part I: 1600-1640; Part II: 1641- 


1660; Part III: 1661-1700. Pp. 34; 21; v + 87. 
Rev. by Johan Gerritsen in English Studies, xxxvu, 173-74. 


Mummendey, Richard (comp.). Language and Literature of the 
Anglo-Saxon Nations as Presented in German Doctoral Disserta- 
tions, 1885-1950: A Bibliography. Bonn: Bouvier; Charlottes- 
ville, Va.: Bibliographical Society of the University of Virginia, 
1954. Pp. xvi + 200. Cf. PQ, xxxtv, 230. 

Rev. by Margareta Baacke in JEGP, iv, 286-87; by Hermann M. Flasdieck 

in Anglia, LXXIII, 365-66. 


‘The National Library of Scotland.’’ Special art. in TLS, July 6, 
1956, p. 416. 


Nixon, Howard M. (comp.). Broxbourne Library: Styles and 
Descriptions of Bookbindings from the Twelfth to the Twentieth 
Century ... With an Introduction by Albert Ehrman. London: 
Maggs Bros, for the Broxbourne Library, 1956. Pp. x + 251. 


Oxford University. Christ Church College Library. The Christ 
Church Supplement to Wing’s ‘‘Short-Title Catalogue, 1641- 
1700.’’ By W. G. Hiscock. Oxford: Christ Chureh College 
Library, 1956. Pp. 47. 


[Pendred, John]. The Earliest Directory of the Book Trade by John 
Pendred (1785). Edited with an Introduction and an Appendix 
by Graham Pollard. (Bibliographical Society Transactions. 
Supplements, No. 14.) London: The Bibliographical Society, 


1955. Pp. xxiv + 90. 
Rev. by William B. Todd in PBS4A, L, 397-402; in TLS, March 23, p. 188. 


Pollard, Graham. ‘‘Changes in the Style of Bookbinding, 1550- 
1830.’’ Library, 5th ser., x1 (1956), 71-94. 


An unusually informative article. 


Povey, K. ‘‘On the Diagnosis of Half-Sheet Impositions.’’ Inbrary, 
5th ser., x1 (1956), 268-72. 
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Price, Lawrence M. ‘‘Anglo-German Bibliography for 1955.’’ 
JEGP, tv (1956), 631-35, 


Ramsden, Charles. London Bookbinders, 1780-1840. London: Bats- 
ford, 1956. Pp. xiv + 162; 40 plates. 
_ by William 8S. Mitchell in Library, 5th ser., x1, 287-89; in TLS, Sept. 7, 
p- 532. 


Ransom, Harry. The First Copyright Statute: An Essay on An Act 
for the Encouragement of Learning, 1710. Austin: University 
of Texas Press, 1956. Pp. xiv + 145. 


Roberts, S. C. The Evolution of Cambridge Publishing. (The 
Sandars Lectures, 1954.) Cambridge University Press, 1956. 
Pp. ix + 67; 14 plates. 

Pp. 1-21 of this handsome book are concerned with “The Bentley Revival.” 
Rev. (severely) by Cyprian Blagden in Library, 5th ser., x1, 220; by Marjorie 
Plant in Journal of Documentation, xu, 194-95; in NGQ, ccl, 275-76; in TLS, 
March 2, p. 140. 


Rostenberg, Leona. ‘‘The Will of John Martyn, ‘Printer to the 
Royal Society’.’’ PBSA, L (1956), 279-84. 


The Rothschild Library: A Catalogue of the Collection of 
Eighteenth-Century Printed Books and Manuscripts Formed by 
Lord Rothschild. Cambridge: Privately Printed at the Univer- 
sity Press, 1954. 2 vols. Pp. xx + 840. Cf. PQ, xxxrv, 231-32; 


xxxv, 230. 
Rev. by Herbert Cahoon in PBSA, L, 95-97. 


Seottish Central Library. Scottish Newspapers Held in Scottish 
Libraries. Compiled by Miss J. P. S. Ferguson. Edinburgh: 


Seottish Central Library, 1956. Pp. xi + 57. 
Rev. briefly in TLS, Sept. 21, p. 558. 


Sheffield. Public Libraries. Guide to the Manuscript Collections in 
the Sheffield City Libraries. Compiled by Miss R. Meredith. 
Sheffield: City Library, 1956. Pp. x + 115. 


Simmons, J. S. G. ‘‘The Undated Oxford Broadsheet Specimen.’’ 
Tibrary, 5th ser., x1 (1956), 11-17. 

“All save one of the Specimens issued by the University Press at Oxford 
before the end of the eighteenth century bear a date.” In his study Mr. 
Simmons establishes “the last three months of 1757” or the early part of 1758 
as the date of the exception, and he also discusses the importance of the docu- 
ment ‘‘in the history of the eighteenth-century Press.’’ A collotype facsimile of 
the Specimen accompanies the article. 


Steinberg, Sligfrid] H. Five Hundred Years of Printing. Foreword 
by Beatrice Webb. [Harmondsworth and Baltimore:] Penguin 
Books, 1955. Pp. 277; 32 plates. Cf. PQ, xxxv, 230. 

Rev. by Brooke Crutchley in Library, 5th ser., x1, 136-37. 

Stevens, Rolland. ‘‘The Study of the Research Use of Libraries.’’ 

Iibrary Quarterly, xxvi (1956), 41-51. 
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Stewart, James D., and others (eds.), British Union Catalogue of 
Periodicals: A Record of the Periodicals of the World from the 
Seventeenth Century to the Present Day, in British Lsbraries. 
Vol. I: A-C. London: Butterworth’s Scientific Publications, 
1955. Pp. xxi + 691. 

Rev. in TLS, Feb. 3, p. 76. 


Stewart, James D., and others (eds.). British Union Catalogue of 
Periodicals: A Record of the Periodicals of the World from the 
Seventeenth Century to the Present Day, in British Iibraries. 
Vol. II: D-K. London: Butterworth’s Scientific Publications, 
1956. Pp. xxxi + 677. 


Stewart, Powell, and W. O. S. Sutherland, Jr. ‘‘Techniques for a 
Subject-Index of 18th-Century Journals.’’ Library Chronicle 
of the University of Texas, v, no. 5 (Spring 1956), 6-15. 


Taylor, Archer. A History of Bibliographies of Bibliographies. New 
Brunswick, N. J.: Searecrow Press; London: Bailey & Swinfen, 
1955. Pp. ix + 147. Cf. PQ xxxv, 230-31. 


’ Rev. by Theodore Besterman in Journal of Documentation, xu, 43-44; by 
Roy Stokes in Library, Sth ser., x1, 299; by Robert Vosper in Library Quarterly, 
XXVI, 130-31. 


Thwaite, M[ary] F[lorence] (comp.). Hertfordshire Newspapers, 
1772-1955: A List Compiled for the County Bibliography, Fore- 
word by Sir Harold Williams. Bengeo: Hertfordshire Local 
History Council, 1956. 42 leaves. 


Todd, William B. ‘‘The First Edition of The World.’’ Library, 5th 
ser., x1 (1956), 283-84. 


Cf. Mr. Todd's article on “The Printing of Eighteenth-Century Periodicals: 
With Notes on the Examiner and the World.” Library, 5th ser., x, 49-54. 


Walbridge, Earle F. ‘‘Drames 4 Clef: A List of Plays with Char- 
acters Based on Real People.’’ Bulletin of the New York Public 
Library, ux (1956), 159-74, 235-47, 289-97. 

Though possibly useful to beginners, the section of Restoration and 18th 
century plays (pp. 166-69) will disappoint others. 


The Year’s Work in English Studies. Vol. XXXV, 1954. Edited by 
Beatrice White. London: Published for the English Association 
by the Oxford University Press, 1956. Pp. 266. 

“Restoration Period” by V. de Sola Pinto, pp. 145-55; “The Eighteenth 

Century” by Edith J. Morley, pp. 156-79. 


The Year’s Work in Modern Language Studies. Edited for the 
Modern Humanities Research Association by L. T. Topsfield. 
Vol. XVII, 1955. Cambridge University Press, 1956. Pp. viii + 
615. 
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II. POLITICAL AND SOCIAL BACKGROUND 


Acheson, Thomas J. ‘‘Franks, Frankers, and Franking.’’ Manu- 
scripts, vii (1956), 291-94, 
Some facts concerning the privilege of franking mail in the eighteenth 
century. 


Allan, D. G. C. ‘‘Polities and the Climate of Economie Opinion, 
1660-1688.’’ N&Q, cor (1956), 254-58, 


Ashton, T{homas] S. ‘‘Changes in Standards of Comfort in 
Eighteenth-Century England.’’ (Raleigh Lecture on History, 
read 30 March 1955.) Proceedings of the British Academy, XLI 
(1955), 171-87. 


Ashton, T[homas] S. An Economic History of England: The 
Eighteenth Century. London: Methuen; New York: Barnes and 


Noble, 1955. Pp. viii + 257. Cf. PQ, xxxv, 252. 
Rev. by H. J. Habakkuk in Economic History Review, 2nd ser., vim, 434-38; 
by Herbert Heaton in AHR, Lx1, 455-56. 


Avery, Emmett L, ‘‘A Royal Wedding Royally Confounded.’’ 
Western Humanities Review, x (1956), 153-64. 


Concerning the marriage of Princess Anne to the Prince of Orange in 1734. 


Balfour-Melville, E. W. M. (ed.). An Account of the Proceedings 
of the Estates in Scotland, 1689-1690. (Scottish History Society 
Publications, Third Series, Vols. 46, 47.) University of Edin- 
burgh for the Scottish History Society, 1954-55. Pp. xii + 227; 


323. 
Rev. by Esmond 8S. de Beer in Scottish Historical Review, xxxv, 42-45; by 
G. 8. Pryde in EHR, txxt, 158-59; in TLS, Feb. 11, 1955, p. 94; TLS, July 22, 
1955, pp. 418-19. 


Bayne-Powell, Rosamond. Housekeeping in the Eighteenth Century. 
London: Murray; Hollywood-by-the-Sea, Fla.: Transatlantic 


Arts, 1956, Pp. 208. 
Undocumented and rather superficial. Rev. in TLS, Feb. 10, p. 83. 


Beard, Geoffrey W. ‘‘Clandon Park: Home of the Earl and 
Countess of Onslow.’’ Connoisseur, cxxxvit (1956), 90-94 (see 
also ibid., p. 189). 


Beik, Paul H. The French Revolution Seen from the Right: Social 
Theories in Action, 1789-1799. (Transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society, Vol. XLVI, Part I.) Philadelphia: Ameri- 


ean Philosophical Society, 1956. Pp. 122. 
Rev. by Richard M. Brace in AHR, ux, 130. 


Bell, Vicars. To Meet Mr. Ellis: Little Gaddesden in the Eighteenth 


Century. London: Faber & Faber, 1956. Pp. 160. 
Concerning a well-known agriculturalist. Rev. in TLS, Oct. 5, 1956, p. 587. 
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Beresford, Maurice. The Lost Villages of England. London: Lutter- 


worth Press; New York: Philosophical Library, 1954. Pp. 445. 
Rev. by M. W. Barley in Journal of Political Economy, LxIv, 89-90. 


Bloomfield, Paul. Uncommon People: A Study of England’s Elite. 


London: Hamilton, 1955. Pp. xi + 219. 
Rev. in TLS, Jan. 20, p. 31. 


Bolton, [John Robert] Glorney. Sir Christopher Wren. London: 
Hutchinson, 1956. Pp. 191. 


Bowyer, T. H. ‘‘The Published Forms of Sir Josiah Child’s A New 
Discourse of Trade.’’ Library, 5th ser., x1 (1956), 95-102. 


Brooke, John. The Chatham Administration, 1766-1768. London: 


Maemillan; New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1956. Pp. xiv + 400. 
Rev. in front art. in TLS, Oct. 26, pp. 625-26. 


Bullock, Alan, and Maurice Shock (eds.). The Liberal Tradition 


from Fox to Keynes. London: Black, 1956. Pp. xviii + 289. 
Rev. in TLS, Nov. 23, p. 690. 


_ Bury, Adrian. ‘‘ ‘Sweet Themmes! runne softly . . .’: Painting and 
Prints of Twickenham and Richmond in the Collection of the 
Hon. Mrs. Ionides.’’ Connoisseur, cxxxvm (1956), 92-100. 


Bury, Adrian. ‘‘Thomas Rowlandson: Historian of English Social 
Life.’’ History Today, v1 (1956), 466-76. 


Butterfield, Herbert. Man on His Past: The Study of the History of 
Historical Scholarship. The Wiles Lectures given at the Queen’s 
University, Belfast, 1954. Cambridge University Press, 1954. 


Pp. xvii + 238. Cf. PQ, xxxv, 233. 

Rev. by E. W. Martin in Contemporary Review, CLXXxIx, 242; by Arnaldo 
Momigliano in Rivista Storica Italiana, Lxvit, 92-94; by H. 8. Offler in 
Durham University Journal, xLviul, 117-19; by Boyd C. Shafer in AHR, Lx1, 
930-31; by H. L. Short in Hibbert Journal, Liv, 309-10; by Burleigh T. Wilkins 
in Journal of Modern History, xxvul, 390-91. 


Carter, Byrnum E. The Office of Prime Minister. Princeton Uni- 


versity Press; London: Faber & Faber, 1956. Pp. 362. 
Rev. in front art. in TLS, Sept. 28, pp. 561-62. 


Cherry, George L. ‘‘The Réle of the Convention Parliament (1688- 
89) in Parliamentary Supremacy.’’ JHI, xvm (1956), 390-406. 


Christie, Ian R. ‘‘Economical Reform and ‘The Influence of the 
Crown,’ 1680.’’ Cambridge Historical Journal, xn (1956), 
144-54. 


Christie, I{an] R. ‘‘The Political Allegiance of John Robinson, 
1770-1784.’’ Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, 
xxix (1956), 108-23. 


Traces the political attitudes of an M.P. who was also a member of the 
court and the administration. 
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Christie, Ian R. ‘‘Private Patronage Versus Government Influence: 
John Buller and the Contest for Control of Parliamentary 
Elections at Saltash, 1780-1790.’’ EHR, uxx1 (1956), 249-55. 


Churchill, Sir Winston. A History of the English Speaking Peoples. 
Vol. II: The New World [Great Britain, 1485-1688.] London: 
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Reeves, Dorothea D. ‘‘Sir Richard Gough and His Broadside Col- 
lection.’’ Harvard Library Bulletin, x (1956), 94-118. 


Concerning a collection of broadsides, pamphlets, and manuscripts, mostly 
. On economic subjects, assembled by Sir Richard Gough (1659-1728). 


Richardson, A. E. (ed.). Robert Mylne: Architect and Engineer, 
1733-1811. London: Batsford, 1955. Pp. 220. 


Richmond, Admiral Sir Herbert. The Navy as an Instrument of 
Policy, 1558-1727. Edited by A. E. Hughes. New York: Cam- 


bridge University Press, 1953. Pp. 400. 
Rev. by Hardin Craig, Jr. in Journal of Modern History, xxvii, 64. 


Robbins, Caroline. ‘‘Sir John Holland (1603-1701) in the Conven- 
tion Parliament.’’ Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Re 
search, xx1x (1956), 244-52. 


Includes drafts of speeches in parliament, rare for this period. 


Roberts, Clayton. ‘‘The Growth of Ministerial Responsibility to 
Parliament in Later Stuart England.’’ Journal of Modern 


History, xxvm (1956), 215-33. 
An informative article on the period from 1660 to 1714. 


Robinson, Eric. ‘‘The English ‘Philosophes’ and the French 


Revolution.’’ History Today, v1 (1956), 116-21. 
Concerning some of the “Philosophical Societies” which were opposed to 
Burke’s views on the French Revolution. 


Rowse, A[lfred] Lf{eslie]. The Early Churchills: An English 
Family. London: Macmillan, 1956. Pp. xv + 420; New York: 


Harper, 1956. Pp. xvi + 378. 
Rev. in front art. in TLS, Nov. 16, pp. 673-74. 


Royal Academy of Arts. British Taste in the Eighteenth Century 
from Baroque to Neo-classic: Winter Exhibition, 1955-56. 2nd 
ed. London: Royal Academy of Arts, 1956. Pp. 116. 
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Sachse, William L. The Colonial American in Britain. Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1956. Pp. ix + 290. 

Rev. by Michael Kraus in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 

LXXX, 528-29; by Henry J. Young in Maryland Historical Magazine, ui, 165-66. 


St. John-Stevas, N[orman]. OUscenity and the Law. With an Intro- 
duction by Sir Alan P. Herbert. London: Secker & Warburg, 
1956. Pp. xxii + 289. 

4 by Richard Elives in Dublin Review, ccoxxx, 89-91; in TLS, May 4, 

p. 262. 


Seott, Walter Sidney. Green Retreats: The Story of Vauchall 
Gardens, 1661-1859. London: Odhams Press; Fairlawn, N. J.: 


Essential Books, 1955. Pp. 128. 
Rev. in TLS, March 9, p. 151. 


Sedgwick, Romney. ‘‘ William Pitt and Lord Bute: An Intrigue of 
1755-1758.’’ History Today, v1 (1956), 647-54. 


Sekler, Eduard. Wren and His Place in European Architecture. 


London: Faber & Faber, 1956. Pp. 217; 80 plates. 
Rev. by K. D. in Connoisseur, CXXXvill, 132; in front art. in TLS, June 15, 
pp. 353- 34; briefly in Virginia Quarterly Review, XXXII, exxvii. 


Seranky, Walter. Georg Friedrich Handel: Sein Leben—sein Werk. 
Vol. III: ‘‘Von Handels innerer Neuorientierung bis zum 
Abschluss des ‘Samson’ (1738-1743) .’’ Cassel and Basel: Baren- 


reiter-Verlag, 1956. Pp. 948. 
Rev. by H. F. Redlich in Music § Letters, xxxvui, 388-92. 


Sherrard, Owen Aubrey. Lord Chatham: [Vol. II] Pitt and the 


Seven Years’ War. London: Lane, 1955, Pp. 437. 
Rev. by Lawrence Henry Gipson in AHR, LX1, 628-30. 


Simms, John Gerald. The Williamite Confiscations in Ireland, 1690- 
1703. (Studies in Irish History, Vol. 7.) London: Faber & Faber, 
1956. Pp. 207. 


Smith, Charlotte Watkins. Carl Becker: On History and the 
Climate of Opinion. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1956. Pp. 
xi + 225. 
Rev. = John C. Cairns in AHR, Lxu, 92-93; in TLS, June 15, p. 359. 


Smith, William C. (comp.). The Italian Opera and Contemporary 
Ballet in London, 1789-1820: A Record of Performances and 
Players with Reports from the Journals of the Time. London: 


Society for Theatre Research, 1955. Pp. xviii + 191. 
Rev. by W. D. in Music §& Letters, xxxvu, 80-82. 


Thomas, John. ‘‘John Flaxman, R. A. (1755-1826).’’ Journal of 
the Royal Society of Arts, crv (1955), 43-66. 


Includes seven illustrations and a bibliography. 
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Thompson, Karl F. ‘‘Bishop Newton and the Decoration of St. 
Paul’s.’’ N&Q, ccr (1956), 112-13. 


Toynbee, Margaret, and Sir Gyles Isham. ‘‘Sidney Lodge (1648- 
1682) and His Pupil Charles Fitzcharles, Earl of Plymouth 
(1657-1680) .’’ N&Q, ccr (1956), 159-63, 194-99. 


Trench, R. B. Chenevix, ‘‘National Service Two Centuries Ago: 
The Press Gang.’’ History Today, vi (1956), 37-44. 


Tucker, Susie I. ‘‘Social History in the Dictionary.’’ N&Q, ccr 


(1956), 482-85. 
Passages from the 4th edition (1744) of Dyche and Pardon’s New General 


English Dictionary. 


Tuzet, H. La Sicile au XVIII’ siécle vue par les voyageurs 


étrangers. Strasbourg: Heitz, 1955. Pp. 530; 24 plates. 
Considerable attention is given to English travellers in Sicily. Rev. by J. 
Voisine in Revue de Littérature Comparée, Xxx, 267-70 (a valuable review). 


Vale, V. ‘‘Clarendon, Coventry, and the Sale of Naval Offices, 
1660-68.’’ Cambridge Historical Journal, xx (1956), 107-25. 


*‘George Vertue.’’ Leading art. in TLS, Aug. 3, 1956, p. 463. 


The Thirtieth Volume of the Walpole Society, 1951-52. Vertue Note- 
books, Volume VI. Oxford: Walpole Society, Ashmolean 


Museum, 1956. Pp. xxiii + 275. 
Rey. in TLS, May 11, p. 280. 


Voisine, J. ‘‘Les Anglais en Provence au XVIIIF siécle.’’ Revue de 
littérature Comparée, xxx (1956), 15-27. 
Surveys English impressions of Provence, chiefly those recorded by Addison, 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, Chesterfield, Smollett, and Arthur Young. 


Walcott, Robert, Jr. English Politics in the Early Eighteenth 
Century. Oxford: Clarendon Press; Harvard University Press, 


1956. Pp. viii + 291. 
Rev. by Donald Grove Barnes in AHR, txt, 192-93; by John J. Murray in 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, CCCvII (Sept., 
1956), 165-66; in TLS, March 9, p. 147. 


Wallace Collection. Furniture: Text with Historical Notes and 
Illustrations by F. J. Watson. (Wallace Collection Catalogues. ) 
London: Wallace Collection, 1956. Pp. Ixvi +- 360; 120 plates. 


Waterhouse, Ellis K. ‘‘The British Contribution to the Neo- 
Classical Style in Painting.’’ (Aspects of Art Lecture, read 3 
March 1954.) Proceedings of the British Academy, xt (1954), 
57-74; 5 plates. 


Rev. in Connoisseur, CXXXviI, 130. 


Watson, F. J. B. ‘‘English Taste in the Eighteenth Century: 
Pictures.’’ Connoisseur, cxxxvit (1956), 102-05, 124. 
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Webb, R[obert] K. The British Working Class Reader, 1790-1848: 


Literacy and Social Tension. London: Allen & Unwin, 1955. 
Pp. 192. 


Rev. by Richard D. Altick in PBSA, L, 97-100; by R. G. Cowherd in Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, ccctv (March, 1956), 
177-78; by Davies Roberts in AHR, ux, 443-44; by L. C. Wright in Scottish 
Historical Review, xxxv, 63-65. 


Western, J. R. ‘‘The Volunteer Movement as an Anti-Revolu- 
tionary Force, 1793-1801.’’ EHR, txx1 (1956), 603-14. 


Western Roads Out of London: Extracted from John Ogilby’s 
‘‘Britannia,’’ 1675. London: Oxford University Press for the 


Hammersmith Local History Group, 1956. Pp. 4 + 2 maps. 
Rev. briefly in TLS, June 22, p. 383. 


Williams, Orlo Cyprian. The Clerical Organization of the House of 
Commons, 1661-1850. Oxford: Clarendon Press; New York: 


Oxford University Press, 1954. Pp. xv + 336. Cf. PQ, xxxv, 
245. 


Rev. by R. C. Latham in HHR, Lxx1, 104-08. 


Williams, Penry. ‘‘Lotteries and Government Finance in Eng- 
land.’’ History Today, v1 (1956), 557-61. 


Wilson, Francesca M. (comp.). Strange Island: Britain through 


Foreign Eyes, 1395-1940. London: Longmans, 1955. Pp. xvii +- 
289 


An anthology of foreigners’ comments. Rev. in TLS, Jan. 13, p. 19. 


Wingfield-Stratford, Esmé. The Squire and His Relations. London: 
Cassell, 1956. Pp. xii + 424. 


Rev. by S. R. O’H. in Agriculture, Lxul, 249; severely in TLS, June 15, 
p. 356. 


Wright, J. F. ‘‘An Index of the Output of British Industry Since 
1700.’’ Journal of Economic History, xvi (1956), 356-64. 


Yarwood, Doreen. The English Home: A Thousand Years of Fur- 


nishing and Decoration. London: Batsford, 1956. Pp. xxiv + 
393; 32 plates. 
Rev. in TLS, April 27, p. 254. 


Young, Elizabeth and Wayland. Old London Churches. London: 
Faber & Faber, 1956. Pp. 332. 
Rev. severely in TLS, June 1, p. 324. 


Zeller, Gaston. Les Temps modernes. 2. De Louis XIV @ 1789. (His- 


toire des relations internationales, m.) Paris: Hachette, 1955. 
Pp. 377. 


Rev. briefly by A. Goodwin in EHR, Lxx1, 490-91. 
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III. PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND RELIGION 


The Age of Enlightenment. The 18th Century Philosophers Selected 
with Introduction and Interpretive Commentary by Isaiah 
Berlin. New York: New American Library; Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1956. Pp. 282. 


The Age of Reason. The 17th Century Philosophers Selected with 
Introduction and Interpretive Commentary by Stuart Hamp- 
shire. New York: New American Library; Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1956. Pp. 186. 


Andrade, E. N. da C. ‘‘The Scientific Work of Benjamin Frank- 
lin.’’ Nature, cLxxvu (1956), 60-61. 


Bartel, Roland. ‘‘ English Clergymen and Laymen on the Principle 
of War, 1789-1802.’’ Anglican Theological Review, xxxvm 
(1956), 234-41. 


Braithwaite, William C. The Beginnings of Quakerism. 2nd ed., 
revised by Henry J. Cadbury. Cambridge University Press, 
1955. Pp. xxviii + 607. 

Rev. by A. Ruth Fry in Contemporary Review, CLXxXxIx, 182; by Geoffrey F. 

Nuttall in Congregational Quarterly, xxxIv, 75; by Anne Pannell in AHR, Lx1, 

693. 


Braybrooke, David. ‘‘Professor Stevenson, Voltaire, and the Case 
of Admiral Byng.’’ Journal of Philosophy, tim (1956), 787-96. 
On the difficulty of moral judgments in unavoidable actions. 


Brown, Lawrence L. ‘‘ Henry Compton 1632-1713, Bishop of London 
1675-1713, Pioneer Leader in the Expansion of the Anglican 
Communion.’’ Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, xxv (1956), 7-71. 


Bullard, Sir Edward. ‘‘Edmond Halley: The First Geophysicist.’’ 
Nature, cLxxvint (1956), 891-92. 


Carpenter, Edward. The Protestant Bishop: Being the Life of 
Henry Compton, 1632-1713, Bishop of London. London: Long- 


mans Green, 1956. Pp. xiii + 398. 
Rev. by H. A. L. Rice in History Today, vi, 640-41; in TLS, July 13, p. 426. 


Carruthers, Samuel William. England—Political, Social, and Re- 
ligious, 1730-1740. (The Chairman’s Address at the Annual 
Meeting of the Protestant Dissenting Deputies.) London: 
Protestant Dissenting Deputies, 1956. Pp. 8. 


Church, Leslie F. ‘‘The Pastor in the Eighteenth Century.’’ London 
Quarterly & Holborn Review, cLxxx1 (1956), 19-23. 


Deals with pastoral care; concentrates on John Wesley. 


Cohen, I. Bernard, and Katharine Strelsky (comps.). ‘‘Eighty- 
first Critical Bibliography of the History of Science and Its 
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Cultural Influences (to 1 January 1956).’’ Isis, xtvn (1956), 
247-360. 


Compton, Arthur H. ‘‘The World of Science in the Late Eighteenth 
Century and Today.’’ Proceedings of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society, c (1956), 296-303. 


[Cook, James]. The Journals of Captain James Cook on His 
Voyages of Discovery, Vol. I: The Voyage of the Endeavour, 
1768-1771. Edited by J. C. Beaglehole. Cambridge University 
Press for the Hakluyt Society, 1955. Pp. eclxxxiv + 684. Charts 
& Views Drawn by Cook and His Officers. Edited by R. A. 
Skelton. Cambridge University Press for the Hakluyt Society, 


1955. Pp. viii; 58 plates. 
Rev. by G. R. Crone in Mariner’s Mirror, xm, 262-264; by Samuel Clyde 
McCulloch in AHR, Lx, 933-35; in NGQ, ccl, 273-74; in middle art. in TLS, 
Jan. 13, p. 20; see R. A. Skelton, corr. in TLS, Jan. 20, p. 37. 


Coulson, C. A. Science and Christian Belief. (The John Calvin Me- 
Nair Lectures.) Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 


Press, 1955, Pp. vii + 127. 
Rev. by George A. Foote in Isis, XLVI, 427-28. 


Cowie, Leonard W. Henry Newman: An American in England, 
1708-43. London: S. P. C. K. for the Church Historical Society; 


New York: Macmillan, 1956. Pp. x + 272. 
An account of the secretary of the 8S. P. C. K. Rev. in TLS, Nov. 23, p. 695. 


[Cowper, Spencer]. Letters of Spencer Cowper, Dean of Durham, 
1746-74, Edited by Edward Hughes. (Surtees Society Publica- 
tions, No. 165.) Durham: Andrews & Co.; London: Quaritch, 


1956. Pp. xv + 224. 
Rev. in TLS, Nov. 9, p. 662. 


Dibner, Bern. Heralds of Science, as Represented by Two Hundred 
Epochal Books and Pamphlets Selected from the Burndy Ii- 
brary. (Publications of the Burndy Library, No. 12.) Norwalk, 
Conn.: Burndy Library, 1955. Pp. 96; fig. 


Rev. by Ernest Wickersheimer in Archives internationales d’histoire des 
sciences, IX, 149-50. 


Dugas, René. La Mécanique au XVII* siécle (des antécédents 
scolastiques &@ la pensée classique.) Préface de Louis de Broglie. 
(Bibliotheque Scientifiques No. 26. Philosophie et Histoire.) 


Neuchatel: Editions du Griffon, 1954. Pp. 624. 
Rev. by C. Truesdell in Isis, xLvul, 449-52. 


Duveen, Denis I., and Herbert S. Klickstein. A Bibliography of the 
Works of Antoine Laurent Lavoisier, 1743-1794. London: Wil- 
liam Dawson & Sons, Ltd. & E. Weill, 1954. Pp. xxiii + 491; 42 


plates. 
Rev. by Henry Guerlac in Jsis, XLvII, 85-88. 
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’Espinasse, Margaret. Robert Hooke. London: Heinemann; Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 1956. Pp. vii + 192; 16 
plates. 

Rev. by Marie Boas in Nature, CLXXvIll, 336; by W. R. Le Fanu in Archives 
internationales d’histoire des sciences, 1x, 360; in TLS, Aug. 17, p. 484; see 
Margery Purver, corr. in TLS, Aug. 31, p. 511, for reduction in claims for 
Hooke’s importance. 


Every, George. The High Church Party, 1688-1718. London: 
S. P. C. K. for the Church Historical Society; New York: Mac- 


millan, 1956. Pp. xv + 195. 
Rev. by A. Tindal Hart in Church Quarterly Review, civ, 506-08; in TLS, 
July 13, p. 426. 


Eyles, Joan M. ‘‘Scientifie Centenaries in 1956.’’ Nature, cLxxvu 
(1956), 7-10. 


Faurot, Ruth Marie. ‘‘A 1682 Presentment of Quakers.’’ N&Q, cct 
(1956), 17. 


Gerbi, Antonello. La Disputa del Nuovo Mondo: 1750-1900. Milan 
and Naples: Riccardo Ricciardi, 1955. Pp. x + 783. 


Traces the later history of Buffon’s theory that animals in America were 
weaker and smaller than their Old World analogues, and De Pauw’s similar 
theory about human beings, and the relation of these ideas to primitivism and 
18th century theories of climate. Rev. by George Boas in JHI, xv, 422-26. 


Giblin, Cathaldus (ed.). Liber Lovaniensis: A Collection of Irish 
Franciscan Documents, 1629-1717. London: Burns, Oates, 1956. 
Pp. 425, 


Guerlaec, Henry. ‘‘A Note on Lavoisier’s Scientific Education.’’ 
Tsis, xLvm (1956), 211-16. 


Hamlin, Gordon. ‘‘Two Baptist Pamphlets.’’ Baptist Quarterly, xv1 


(1956), 328. 
Two sermons—one (1773) by Hugh Evans, the other (1798) by John Ryland. 


Hazard, Paul. European Thought in the Eighteenth Century: From 
Montesquieu to Lessing. Translated by J. Lewis May. London: 
Hollis & Carter; Yale University Press, 1954, Pp. xx + 477. Cf. 


PQ, xxxiv, 249; xxxv, 247. 
Rev. by Franklin L. Baumer in Jsis, xLvu, 89-90. 


Hesse, Mary B. Science and the Human Imagination: Aspects of the 
History and Logic of Physical Science. London: S. C. M. Press, 
1954; New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. Pp. 171. 


Rev. by V. F. Lenzen in Isis, xtvm, 190-91. 


Higgs, Lionel F. ‘‘The Calling and Ordination of Ministers in the 
Eighteenth Century.’’ Baptist Quarterly, xv1 (1956), 277-79. 


Huelin, Gordon. ‘‘Some Early Eighteenth-Century Roman Catholic 
Recusants.’’ Journal of Ecclesiastical History, vu (1956), 61-68. 
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Kendrick, Sir T[{homas] D[owning]. The Lisbon Earthquake. 


London: Methuen, 1956. Pp. ix + 170. 
Rev. in TLS, June 8, p. 343; see Theodore Besterman, corr. in TLS, June 29, 
p. 393, for comment on reviewer’s concept of optimism. 


Koyré, Alexandre. ‘‘ A Documentary History of the Problem of Fall 
from Kepler to Newton (De Motu Gravium Naturaliter Caden- 
tium in Hypothesi Terrae Motae).’’ Transactions of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, new ser., XLV (1955), 329-95. 

an by R. Lenoble in Archives internationales d’histoire des sciences, 1X, 


Kuhn, Albert J. ‘‘ English Deism and the Development of Romantic 
Mythological Syncretism.’’ PMLA, txm (1956), 1094-1116. 


Langton, Edward. History of the Moravian Church. London: Allen 


& Unwin, 1956. Pp. 173. 
Rev. by C. Ryder Smith in London Quarterly § Holborn Review, CLXXXI, 
237-38. 


Oeuvres de Lavoisier: Correspondance. Recueillé et annotaté par 
René Fric. Fascicule I: 1763-1769. Paris: Albin Michel, 1955. 
Pp. xvii + 252. 

Rev. by Harold Hartley in Nature, cLxxvin, 1081. 


McDonald, D. ‘‘Surgeons to the Buccaneers: The Doctor as 
Pirate.’’ History Today, v1 (1956), 198-206. 


Major, Ralph H. A History of Medicine. Springfield, Ill.: Charles 


G. Thomas, 1954. 2 vols. Pp. xxv + 563; xii + 565-1055. 
Rev. by John F. Fulton in Jsis, xivu, 69-70. 


Manuel, Frank E. ‘‘From Equality to Organicism.’’ JHI, xvu 
(1956), 54-69. 

Deals with “the reversal from the eighteenth-century view of men as more or 
less equal, or at least similar in nature and hence in rights, to the early nine- 
teenth-century emphasis upon human uniqueness, diversity, dissimilarity, cul- 
minating in theories of inequality and organicism.” 


Meyer, Gerald Dennis. The Scientific Lady in England, 1650-1760: 
An Account of Her Rise, with Emphasis on the Major Roles of 
the Telescope and Microscope. (University of California Eng- 
lish Studies, No. 12.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 


California Press, 1955. Pp. xiii + 126. 
Rev. by Hazard Adams in MLQ, xvu, 367; by Robert Halsband in JEGP, tv, 
510-11; by Miriam K. Starkman in MLN, xxi, 451-53. 


Micklewright, F. H. Amphlett. ‘‘ Frederick Augustus Hervey (1730- 
1803) [Bishop of Derry and fourth Earl of Bristol].’’ N&Q, 
ect (1956), 524-27. 


Mortimer, R. S. ‘‘Early Irish Friends in the Records of Bristol 
Meeting.’’ Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society, xtvim 
(1956), 70-78. 

Records cover the period 1667-1703. 
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Mullett, Charles F. The Bubonic Plague and England: An Essay 
in the History of Preventive Medicine, Lexington: University 
of Kentucky Press, 1956. Pp. vii + 401. 


Nuttall, Geoffrey F. ‘‘Notes on Richard Farnsworth.’’ Journal of 
the Friends’ Historical Society, xiv (1956), 79-84. 


Farnsworth, d. 1666, was one of the leaders of the Quaker movement. 


Partington, J. R. ‘‘The Life and Work of John Mayow (1641- 
1679).’’ Isis, xLvm (1956), 217-30, 405-17. 


Payne, Ernest A. ‘‘ Abraham Booth and Some of his Descendants.”’ 


Baptist Quarterly, xv1 (1956), 196-99. 
Booth (1734-1806) was “minister for thirty-seven years of the Baptist 
church in Little Prescott Street, Goodman’s Fields.” 


Popkin, Richard H. ‘‘The Skeptical Precursors of David Hume.’’ 
Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, xvi (1955), 61-71. 


Robinson, Eric. ‘‘ James Watt and the Tea Kettle.’’ History Today, 
vi (1956), 261-65. 


‘Rome, Dom Remacle, O. S. B. ‘‘ Nicolas Sténon et la ‘Royal Society 
of London.’ ’’ Osiris, xr (1956), 244-68. 


Rowbotham, Arnold H. ‘‘The Jesuit Figurists and Eighteenth- 
Century Religious Thought.’’ JHI, xvu (1956), 471-85. 
Concerning the theory of a group of Jesuits in the China mission that the 
Ancient Law revealed by God had been brought by Shem to China, where it 
survived in its purity, and the influence of this theory on religious universalism 
in the Enlightenment. 


Savidge, Alan. The Foundation and Early Years of Queen Anne’s 


Bounty. London: S.P.C.K., 1955, Pp. 159. Cf. PQ, xxxv, 249. 
Rev. briefly by P.M. D. in Anglican Theological Review, xxxvi, 109. 


Sidgwick, J. B. William Herschel: Explorer of the Heavens. 


London: Faber & Faber, 1953. Pp. 228. 
Rev. by Owen Gingerich in Isis, XLVI, 88-89. 


Simpson, Alan. Puritanism in Old and New England. University of 
Chicago Press, 1955. Pp. ix + 125. 

Rev. by Roland H. Bainton in Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Sciences, cccv (May, 1956), 181-82; by Sidney A. Burrell in History 
of Ideas News Letter, 1, 70-72; by Winthrop S. Hudson in Journal of Religion, 
XXXVI, 275-76; by L. Berkeley Kines in Catholic Historical Review, xiu, 117- 
18; by Ross H. McLean in Journal of Modern History, xxvul, 270-71; by 
Thomas A. Schafer in New England Quarterly, xx1x, 263-66; by Raymond P. 
Stearns in AHR, LXx1, 677-78; in TLS, June 15, p. 362. 


Stromberg, Roland N. Religious Liberalism in Eighteenth-Century 
England. London: Oxford University Press, 1954. Pp. xi + 192. 
Cf. PQ, xxxiv, 252-53; xxxv, 249. 

Rev. by Pierre Janelle in Etudes Anglaises, 1x, 164-65; by Norman Sykes in 

EHR, .xxt, 160-61. 
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Sykes, Norman. Old Priest and New Presbyter. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1956. Pp. viii + 266. 

A learned investigation of the Anglican attitudes towards espiscopacy, pres- 
byterianism, and papacy since the Reformation. Almost half of the book is 
concerned with opinions held during the period 1660-1800. Rev. by William A. 
Clebisch in Anglican Theological Review, xxxvil, 256-57; by E. H. Eckel in 
Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church, xxv, 410-12; by 
Claude Jenkins in Journal of Ecclesiastical History, vu, 261-62; by Geoffrey F. 
Nuttall in Congregational Quarterly, xxxiIv, 365-66; by Patrick O’Connell in 
Studies, XLV, 491-93; by Charles Smyth in Theology, L1x, 383-86; in TLS, April 
20, p. 241. 


Taylor, E. G. R. The Haven-Finding Art: A History of Navigation 
from Odysseus to Captain Cook. London: Hollis & Carter, 1956. 
Pp. xii + 295. 

Rev. in TLS, Dee. 21, p. 758. 


Theologia Ruris sive Schola et Scala Naturae (1686). With an 
Introduction by H. V. S. Ogden. (Augustan Reprint Society, 
Publication No. 56.) Los Angeles: Clark Memorial Library, 
University of California, 1956. 


Thompson, H{enry] P[aget]. Thomas Bray. London. S. P. C. K., 
1954. Pp. vii + 119. 
Rev. by J. Harry Bennett, Jr., in AHR, Lx, 693-94. 


Wallis, P. J. ‘‘Francis Walking(h)am(e) and ‘The Tutor’s 
Assistant.’ ’’ N&Q, ccr (1956), 258-61. 
The Tutor’s Assistant, “first issued in 1751, was the most popular arithmetic 
text-book for more than a century.” 


Welsh, Clement. ‘‘A Note on the Meaning of ‘Deism.’’’ Anglican 
Theological Review, xxxvu (1956), 160-65. 


Whale, J. S. The Protestant Tradition: An Essay in Interpretation. 
Cambridge University Press, 1955. Pp. xv + 360. 
Rev. by Horton Davies in Congregational Quarterly, xxxIv, 175-76; by O. 
R. Johnston in Evangelical Quarterly, xxv, 109-13; by Geoffrey F. Nuttall 
in Congregational Quarterly, XxxIv, 74-75. 


White, George W. (ed.). Illustrations of the Huttonian Theory of 
the Earth by Prof. John Playfair [1802]. Facsimile Reprint 
with an Introduction. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1956. 
Pp. xix + xx + 528. 

Rev. by S. I. Tomkeieff in Nature, cLxxvil, 1137-38. 


White, Terence de Vere. The Story of the Royal Dublin Society. 


Tralee: The Kerryman, 1955. Pp. vii + 228; 13 plates. 
Rev. by N. G. Ball in Nature, ctxxvul, 295, by F. 8S. L. Lyons in Irish His- 
torical Studies, x, 110-12. 


Wilkinson, John T. ‘‘The Pastor in the Seventeenth Century.’’ 
London Quarterly & Holborn Review, cLxxx1 (1956), 13-18. 


Deals with “pastoral care”; includes references to works by Jeremy Taylor, 
Richard Baxter, John Bunyan, and Gilbert Burnet. 
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Appleton, William W. Beaumont and Fletcher: A Critical Study. 
London: George Allen & Unwin; Fair Lawn, N. Y.: Essential 
Books, 1956. Pp. 131. 


Contains chapters on “Beaumont and Fletcher in the Restoration” and 
‘*Beaumont and Fletcher since 1700.’’ Rev. in TLS, April 13, p. 218. 


Arts Council of Great Britain. Sixteenth & Seventeenth Century 
Theatre Design in Paris: [Catalogue of] an Exhibition of Draw- 
ings from the National Museum of Stockholm with Models from 
the Theatre Museum, Drottningholm . . . London: Arts Council 
of Great Britain, 1956. Pp. 43; 8 plates. 


Auerbach, Erich. Mimesis: The Representation of Reality in West- 
ern Literature. Translated from the German by Willard R. 
Trask. Princeton University Press, 1953. Pp. 563. Cf. PQ, xxx1v 


255; xxxv, 251. 
Rev. by Charles Muscatine in Romance Philology, 1x, 448-57. 


Avery, Emmett L. ‘‘The Shakespeare Ladies Club.’’ Shakespeare 


Quarterly, vu (1956), 154-58. 
Concerning the London club organized in 1736 to promote more Shakespearean 
productions and its effect upon the repertoire in 1737 and 1738. 


Axelrad, A. José. Le Théme de Sophonisbe dans les principales 
tragédies de la littérature occidentale (France, Angleterre, 
Allemagne.) (Travaux et Memoires de 1’Université de Lille. 
Nouv. Sér., Droit et Lettres, No. 28.) Lille: Bibliothéque Univer- 


sitaire, 1956. Pp. 188. 
Touches on Sophonisba plays by Lee and Thomson. Rev. by J. V. in Revue de 


Littérature Comparée, xxx, 570-71. 


Biswanger, Raymond A., Jr. ‘‘Jo. Haines as a Fortune-teller.’’ 
N&Q, ccr (1956), 253-54, 


Blagden, Cyprian. ‘‘ Henry Rhodes and the Monthly Mercury, 1702 
to 1720.’’ Book Collector, v (1956), 343-53. 


Bolgar, R{obert] R. The Classical Heritage and Its Beneficiaries. 
Cambridge University Press, 1954. Pp. viii + 592. Cf. PQ, 


XXXIV, 255. 
Rev. by J. A. K. Thomson in RES, new ser., vil, 300-03; by A. P. Whitaker in 


Church Quarterly Review, civul, 209-13. 
Bordinat, Philip. ‘‘A New Site for the Salisbury Court Theatre.’’ 
N&Q, cot (1956), 51-52. 


Bostetter, Edward E. ‘‘The Original Della Cruscans and the Flor- 


ence Miscellany.’’ HLQ, xrx (1956), 277-300. 
A study of the rare Florence Miscellany, 1785, with emphasis on the poetry 
of Bertie Greatheed, William Parsons, and Robert Merry. 


Boyee, Benjamin. The Polemic Character, 1640-1661: A Chapter in 
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English Literary History. Lincoln: University of Nebraska 


Press, 1955. Pp. xv + 160. Cf. PQ, xxxv, 252. 
Rev. by William Haller in MLN, Lxx1, 607-09; briefly in TLS, Jan. 27, p. 58. 


Boys, Richard C. ‘‘Curricular Problems in Eighteenth-Century 
Literature.’’ College English, xvu (1956), 402-03. 


An interesting summary of the answers to a questionnaire sent to “forty 
colleges and universities, large and small, publicly supported and privately 
endowed, in all parts of the country.” Among other things, “the questionnaire 
shows that roughly half of the institutions are concerned about the falling off 
of interest in eighteenth-century literature. Those who comment explain this 
partly by the pronounced shift of the students’ interest to contemporary litera- 
ture and the scorn they have for anything written before 1900. An overall 
impression gained from the questionnaire is that the champions of eighteenth- 
century literature might make their field more appealing in competitive terms 
if they showed off the polished gems and left the rougher stones for more 
experienced students.” 


Branam, George C. Eighteenth-Century Adaptations of Shake- 
spearean Tragedy. (University of California Publications, Eng- 
lish Studies, No. 14.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1956. Pp. viii + 220. 

This book, like all books on Shakespeare in the eighteenth century, is one on 
English neo-classicism: its objective is illumination of literary theory and 
taste rather than explication of Shakespeare. Mr. Branam sees his objective as 
an elucidation of the principles by which the eighteenth-century adapters of 
Shakespeare worked; and he accordingly organizes his discussion, not with 
primary reference to the plays, but with reference to the theory of literature 
held in the eighteenth century. 

Because he writes on a subject which has attracted many earlier scholars— 
Hazelton Spencer, David Nichol Smith, George Winchester Stone, Charles 
Beecher Hogan, and James J. Lynch, to name only some of the more recent— 
the question of the originality of his findings at once arises. It can be re- 
solved, I believe, in his favor. Despite the amount of attention which 
Shakespeare in neo-classical England has received, Mr. Branam’s precise sub- 
ject, which is an important subject, has not been treated so systematically and 
extensively before. In a sense it is his special service to lend conviction to 
familiar generalizations about the theory of literature in the eighteenth century 
by supplying detailed documentation from the alterations of Shakespeare. His 
major contributions consist, first, in the index which he provides by his timing 
of the successive phases of the Shakespeare alterations to the timing of neo- 
classicism as a literary force; second, in the rather consistent and coherent 
plan which he finds controlling the alterations; and, third, in his sympathetic 
interpretation of the motives which led to the alterations (his attitude toward 
his subject is commendably different from that of Hazelton Spencer). 

The practice of the adapters, Mr. Branam makes clear, though at least until 
1750 it was more or less consistently motivated by the desire to reveal order 
and pattern in the tragedies’ interpretation of experience, varied in the course 
of the century in the boldness of the departures from Shakespeare’s original 
and in the degree to which the adapters made concessions to considerations of 
stage effectiveness. Mr. Branam distinguishes three distinct phases in the 
activities of the eighteenth-century Shakespeare adapters. Following the first 
two decades of the century in which the Restoration adaptations served the 
theatres’ needs, there was, first, a burst of activity for five years beginning in 
1719 in which some seven or eight Shakespearean tragedies (and histories) 
were altered drastically in accordance with neo-classical principles. There was, 
second, a period of activity in the middle of the century, dominated by Garrick, 
in which the alterations were milder and in which “Neoclassic theory seemed 
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to have less weight than theatrical effectiveness in motivating changes, and 
most of a play might remain essentially unchanged.” And there was, finally, 
the activity of the later part of the century, nearly all of it the work of John 
Philip Kemble, in which the adaptations were new arrangements of alterations 
made by earlier men and in which theatrical effectiveness was the decisive 
criterion for selection. “The trend of the century was steadily away from ex- 
tensive alterations such as the Restoration adapters had made.” 

Mr. Branam does not strain to find more orderliness in the subject than the 
facts warrant, but he is inaccurate in one detail. He places Cibber’s Papal 
Tyranny in the Reign of King John, first produced in 1745, with “The Middle 
Group” of adaptations, where, of course, the date of production would indicate 
that it belongs. But in fact Cibber prepared the adaptation some years earlier— 
probably as early as 1723 (cf. R. H. Barker, Cibber, p. 130), a date that would 
place the play with “The Early Alterations.” 

The fact that Mr. Branam is successful in his effort to find a coherent group 
of principles controlling the individual alterations in the plays saves his book 
from the irrelevance which is the constant hazard of theatrical history. He finds 
in the eighteenth-century’s “intense sense of order” the underlying motive for 
many of the alterations. “To an age that sensed the possibility of fathoming 
the plan of all the universe. .. ,” he reminds us, “the idea of order was excit- 
ing.” We have long been familiar with this proposition. What we gain from 
this new study is a detailed demonstration of the working out of the proposition 
in the adaptations of Shakespeare’s plays. Although the demonstration is at 
times tedious in its fullness, it reveals a well-developed sense of direction, and 
it is convincing.—JOHN LOoFTIs. 


Brinkley, Roberta Florence (ed.). Coleridge on the Seventeenth 
Century. With an Introduction by Louis I. Bredvold. [Durham, 
N. C.] : Duke University Press, 1955. Pp. xxxviii + 704. Cf. PQ, 


XXXV, 253-54. 
Rev. by G. Blakemore Evans in JEGP, Lv, 337-38. 


Bullough, Geoffrey. ‘‘Changing Views of the Mind in English 
Poetry.’’ (Warton Lecture on English Poetry, read 2 February 
1955.) Proceedings of the British Academy, x1 (1955), 61-83. 


Burke, Kenneth. ‘‘Symbol and Association.’’ Hudson Review, x 
(1956) , 212-25. 


Burrows, Leonard, and David Bradley (eds.). Charitable Malice: 
A Choice of Augustan Satirical Poetry. Nedlands: University of 


Western Australia Press, 1956. Pp. 208. 
Rev. briefly in TLS, June 1, p. 335. 


Byrne, M. St. Clare. ‘‘The Stage Costuming of Macbeth in the 
Eighteenth Century.’’ Studies in English Theatre History in 
Memory of Gabrielle Enthoven. London: Society for Theatre 
Research, 1952. Pp. 52-64. 


Chapin, Chester F. Personification in Eighteenth-Century English 
Poetry. New York: King’s Crown Press, Columbia University, 
1955. Pp. x + 175. Cf. PQ, xxxv, 254-55. 

Rev. by Bertrand H. Bronson in MLN, uxxi, 533-41; by Donald Davie in 
Essays in Criticism, v1, 319-25; by J. Dulck in Etudes Anglaises, 1x, 260-61; 
by Paul Fussell, Jr. in College English, xvul, 422; by W. H. Irving in South 
Atlantic Quarterly, Lv, 512-13; by Earl R. Wasserman in JEGP, tv, 651-54. 
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Clark, William Smith. The Early Irish Stage: The Beginnings to 
1720. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1955, Pp. xi + 227. Cf. PQ, 


XXxv, 256-57. 
Rev. by Una Ellis-Fermor in RES, new ser., vit, 205-07. 


Connely, Willard. Adventures in Biography: A Chronicle of En- 
counters and Findings. London: Laurie, 1956. Pp. 198. 


Includes essays on Chesterfield and Savage. 


Cope, Jackson I. ‘‘Seventeenth-Century Quaker Style.’’ PMLA, 
Lx (1956), 725-54. 


Daiches, David. Critical Approaches to Literature. Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1956. Pp. xi + 404. 


Mr. Daiches’s avowed aim, “to provide an aid to the intelligent study of 
literary criticism, and of literature,” not offered in the standard histories or 
anthologies, is admirably achieved. This is owing in part to his happy gift for 
elucidating in simple language issues whose complexities too readily invite, 
where they do not always require, abstruse terminology. But mainly his success 
is due to his deft isolation of the relatively few fundamentals of theory and 
practice that unite critics of widely separate periods. 

Neoelassicists will especially welcome this book because it meets a need 
hitherto imperfectly filled. Consistent with his general scheme of analyzing 
central critical problems from Aristotle to the present, Mr. Daiches treats the 
chief critics of the period 1660-1800 as having made lasting contributions to 
critical thought. His stress is on those aspects of their writing which retain 
more than merely historical significance, the formulations of literary function, 
value, and ontology which Dryden and Johnson share with Aristotle and with 
the best of Wordsworth and Coleridge, Arnold and Eliot. He allows us to see 
the greatest literary thinkers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries accord- 
ing to their ultimate deserts, not alone as men inevitably reflecting the peculiar 
literary prepossessions of their time, but as heirs and exponents of a continuing 
tradition, writers whose insights a modern critic neglects at his peril. 

Particularly is this true of his discussion of Dryden. “It is typical of Dryden 
as a critic—and part of his greatness—” he writes, “that if he does not give all 
the answers, he does raise, in one form or another, almost all the great critical 
questions.” Quoting liberally from the Essay of Dramatic Poesy, the Defence 
of an Essay, and the Preface to the Fables, Mr. Daiches provides ample support 
for this large claim. In his grasp of such things as literary convention and 
aesthetic imitation, in his pioneering in the problem of dramatic illusion and 
in the historical and comparative methods, lies Dryden’s true greatness as a 
critic. On these Mr. Daiches focuses his attention, always with sensitive aware- 
ness of that “free play between theory and practice which we find in Dryden’s 
criticism . . . one sign of his superiority to the ordinary professional critic 
of his or any other time.” Though this book’s scope and purpose prevent full 
treatment of Dryden’s contribution to theory, it should supply valuable hints 
for whoever undertakes the long overdue study of that subject. Mr. Daiches’s 
orderly exposition of the Dramatic Poesy alone is perhaps unsurpassed as an 
introduction to a theoretically rich critical classic. 

On Dr. Johnson he is in general less impressive largely because the recent 
work of Wellek, Bate, and Hagstrum leaves less that needs saying. Yet here 
too there are fresh and perceptive passages, e.g., those on Dr. Johnson’s real- 
ism-moralism ‘‘dilemma’’ and on his masterly use of the comparative method in 
the life of Pope. The celebrated remarks on metaphysical poetry in the life 
of Cowley Mr. Daiches clarifies by relating them to Addison’s Spectator dis- 
cussions of “wit.” 

Neither his method nor his space permitted the author extended examination 
of neoclassical critics of other than first rank. Even Pope is treated mainly in 
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connection with others. Rymer (unnamed in the index) is mentioned only for 
Dryden’s objections to Tragedies of the Last Age; Joseph Warton for his 
early defense of details in poetry. One would like to have heard more of these 
and others like them. This work is devoted, however, not to individual achieve- 
ments in this or any other period it surveys, but to “approaches.” And these— 
with rare exceptions like Bishop Hurd, who “saw the full implications” of his- 
torical relativism—are best illustrated by the major figures. Mr. Daiches’s 
balanced analysis of their work testifies eloquently to the enduring vitality of 
neoclassical criticism at its best.—EMERSON R. MARKS. 


Daiches, David, Literary Essays. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd, 1956. 
Pp. vii + 225. 

Contains an essay (pp. 132-53) on “The Writing of Scottish Literary His- 

tory” and an essay on Richardson listed in Section V. Rev. in TLS, June 29, 


p. 391 


Davie, Donald. Articulate Energy: An Inquiry into the Syntax of 
English Poetry. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1955. Pp. 


vii + 173. Cf. PQ, xxxv, 257. 
Rev. by Denis Donoghue in ’Studies, XLV, 108-09; by W. B. Stanford in 
Hermathena, LXxxvu, 86-89. 


Davie, Donald. Purity of Diction in English Verse. London: Chatto 
& Windus, 1952; New York: Oxford University Press, 1953. 
Pp. viii + 211. Cf. PQ, xxx1v, 257; xxxv, 257. 

Rev. by J. G. Ritz in Etudes Anglaises, 1x, 269-70. 


Demmery, Morton. ‘‘The Hybrid Critic.’’ Music & Letters, xxxvu 
(1956), 128-140. 


Includes comment on Dryden, Nicholas Brady, Purcell, and Handel. 


Eighteenth-Century Book Illustrations. Selected, with an Intro- 
duction, by Philip Hofer. (Augustan Reprint Society, Publica- 
tion No. 58.) Los Angeles: Clark Memorial Library, University 
of California, 1956. 


Engel, Claire-Elaine. ‘‘ Henriette d’ Angleterre et les Lettres franco- 
anglaises.’’ Revue de Littérature Comparée, xxx (1956), 305-17. 


English Stage Comedy. Edited with an Introduction by W. K. 
Wimsatt, Jr. (English Institute Essays, 1954.) Columbia Uni- 


versity Press, 1955. Pp. x + 182. Cf. PQ, xxxv, 258. 
Rev. by Marvin T. Herrick in JEGP, Lv, 313-14. 


‘‘English Verse and What It Sounds Like [A Symposium].’’ 
Kenyon Review, xvmi (1956), 411-77. Harold Whitehall, ‘‘ From 
Linguistics to Criticism,’’ pp. 411-21; Arnold Stein, ‘‘A Note on 
Meter,’’ pp. 451-60, and John Crowe Ransom, ‘‘The Strange 
Music of English Verse,’’ pp. 460-77. 


Essays and Studies, 1956. Being Volume IX of the New Series of 
Essays and Studies Collected for the English Association by Sir 
George Rostrevor Hamilton. London: Murray, 1956. Pp. ii 
+ 121. 

Includes essays by Gardner, O’Brien, and Tillyard which are entered separate- 

ly in this section. Rev. in leading art. in TLS, Aug. 10, p. 475 
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Ewald, William Bragg, Jr. The Newsmen of Queen Anne. Oxford: 
Blackwell; Rogues, Royalty, and Reporters: The Age of Queen 
Anne through Its Newspapers. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1956. 
Pp. xi + 243. 

An anthology of periodical articles. 


Friederich, Werner P., with the collaboration of David Henry 
Malone. Outline of Comparative Literature from Dante Alighieri 
to Eugene O’Neill. (University of North Carolina Studies in 
Comparative Literature, No. 11.) Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1954. Pp. xvii + 451. Cf. PQ, xxxv, 258. 

Rev. by. Siegwalt O. Palleske in Comparative Literature, vit, 355-57; by 


F. C. Roe in MLB, ui, 109-10; by J. Voisine in Revue de Littérature Comparée, 
xxx, 585-88. 


Frye, Northrop. ‘‘Towards Defining an Age of Sensibility.’’ ELH, 
xx (1956), 144-52. 


Gagen, Jean Elizabeth. The New Woman: Her Emergence in 
English Drama, 1600-1730. New York: Twayne Publishers, 1954. 
Pp. 193, Cf. PQ, xxxv, 258-59. 

Rev. by Charlotte Hughes in Comparative Literature, vil, 253-54. 


Gardner, Helen. The Limits of Literary Criticism: Reflections on 
the Interpretation of Poetry and Science. (Riddell Memorial 
Lectures, No. 28.) London: Oxford University Press, 1956. 
Pp. 63. 


Gardner, Helen. ‘‘Milton’s First Illustrator.’’ Essays and Studies, 
new ser., Ix (1956), 27-38. 
On the illustrations provided by John Baptist Medina for Tonson’s 1688 
edition of Paradise Lost. 


Goodman, Paul. The Structure of Literature. University of Chicago 


Press, 1954. Pp. vii + 282. Cf. PQ, xxxv, 259. 
Rev. by H. D. F. Kitto in Durham University Journal, xvi, 80-81. 


Grice, F. ‘‘The Theatre Royal at Worcester.’’ Theatre Notebook, 
x (1956), 83-86. 


Groom, Bernard. The Diction of Poetry from Spenser to Bridges. 


Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1956. Pp. ix + 284. 

Within a few pages of the opening of his book, Mr. Groom sets himself two 
very sizable tasks. In the preface he writes, ‘‘The book is primarily an essay 
in literary criticism. The chapters are in part studies in the choice and use of 
words by certain English poets, but an attempt is _ made to relate the 
diction of each poet to the quality of his work” (p. vii). And on B. 17 he adds: 
“To trace the influence of Spenser on the succeeding course of English poetry 
will be one of the main tasks of the following chapters.” 

With regard to the Augustan period, the author examines the diction of 
Dryden, Pope, Thomson, Young, and some of the Spenserian imitators, but he 
contributes little that is new to our knowledge of the diction of the period. 
Although he refers to Tillotson, and occasionally takes issue with him, he does 
not take advantage of the studies of Aubin, Arthos, Davie, Miles, Wimsatt, and 
Wasserman. His book is most useful when it lists the types and choices of 
words preferred by particular poets, indicating their innovations or traditional 
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references. Such lists are not meant to be exhaustive, but they indicate the 
poetic durability which some words possess, and more complete vocabulary 
analyses would provide valuable data for the study of diction. 

The book, however, is exceedingly weak as literary criticism, for Mr. Groom 

neralizes about his information from incomplete data, and he discusses 
*‘diction’’ with inadequate tools of discrimination. In relating diction to quality, 
for example, he explains that a sensitive reader of poetry “may train himself 
to distinguish with some confidence between the living and lifeless use of such 
expressions” (pp. 3,140). But Groom’s explanation of the difference between 
these uses of diction does not go beyond “vitality,” “force,” “freshness,” 
“exactly right,” etc. 

The author uses “poetic diction” (with quotation marks) to “imply a charge 
of conventional or mechanical repetition” and prefers, as his positive term, 
“the diction of poetry,” which “consists of all the words and phrases in true 
and creative poetic writing ... in any way distinguished by their form or 
function from those in ordinary use” (p. 3). His definition of “true and 
creative poetic writing” is highly questionable since, for example, he excludes 
Prior’s familiar verse: “Familiar verse is by its very nature excluded from our 
scope, for its very essence is to be as close as possible to common contemporary 
usage, to allow only the lighter touches of emotion and fancy, and to be 
detached in its attitude towards the ritual of serious poetry” (p. 130). 

The assumption that the diction of poetry is distinguished in “form or 
function” from words in ordinary use seems a careless formulation of the 
problem. The concept of “ordinary use” changes from age to age, and within 
the same age different poets recognize different ordinary usages. Are there any 

* words which never descend to “ordinary use” whether in conversation, science, 
letters, or any non-poetic use? According to the author, Spenser reveals the 
“clear beginnings of what came to be called the ‘poetic diction’ of the eigh- 
teenth century,” (p..17) but this eighteenth-century diction, “gales,” 
“feather’d choirs,” “finny tribe,’ were terms used in science, part of a 
“physico-theological” vocabulary. (See pp. 22, 142-143.) 

If the diction of poetry is to be confined to terms used or not used in the 
same way outside poetry, a poem is at best a combination of the diction of 
poetry and the non-diction (or prose?) of poetry. Since both form part of 
“creative poetic writing” it seems unprofitable to discuss the function of 
diction as though it is independent of common usage. In any particular poem 
they are interrelated, not only by the poet’s choice of uncommon usage, but 
also by their syntactical functions. Mr. Groom tries to deal with this issue by 
invoking the term “style,” but the looseness with which this word is used (see 
pp. 6, 11, 29, 59, 60, 75 for some varied uses) creates rather than resolves 
dilemmas. 

The book repeats the charge of “convention and mechanical repetition” in 
eighteenth-century poetic diction. Although this charge is not without basis, it 
needs to be more carefully formulated in recognition of eighteenth-century 
poetic practices. Conventional usage and repetition were obviously mechanisms 
of discrimination and refinement of language, as, for example, Pope’s use of 
“wit” in the Essay on Criticism and Goldsmith’s use of “charm” and “charms” 
in The Deserted Village. Both are successful models of conventional usage and 
repetition which enhance the subtlety of the poems. Although neither “wit” nor 
“charms” is “poetic diction,” does not the “poetic” “shades” in Windsor Forest 
reveal the same type of linguistic extension and subtlety? 

This review has, for obvious reasons, limited itself to a discussion of the 
eighteenth-century sections of The Diction of Poetry from Spenser to Bridges. 
Attention should be called, however, to the longest and most rewarding chapter 
in the book, “Tennyson, Browning and Arnold.”—-RALPH COHEN. 


Hartmann, Cyril Hughes. Enchanting Bellamy. London: Heine- 


mann, 1956. Pp. xi + 339. 
Rev. in TLS, April 6, p. 208. 
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Herrick, Marvin T. Tragicomedy: Its Origin and Development in 
Italy, France, and England. (University of Illinois Studies in 
Language and Literature, Vol. 39.) Urbana: University of Illi- 
nois Press, 1955. Pp. vii + 331. Cf. PQ, xxxv, 259. 

Rev. by Vernon Hall, Jr. in MLN, Lxx1, 214-15; by Frank Kermode in MLR, 

LI, 93-94; by R. C. D. Perman in French Studies, x, 167-69; by Eugene M. 

Waith in JEGP, tv, 140-42. 


Hibbard, G. R. ‘‘The Country House Poem of the Seventeenth 
Century.’’ Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, 
xix (1956), 159-74. 


Hodgson, Norma. ‘‘Sarah Baker (1736/7-1816) : ‘Governess-General 
of the Kentish Drama.’ ’’ Studies in English Theatre History in 
Memory of Gabrielle Enthoven. London: Society for Theatrical 
Research, 1952. Pp. 65-83. 


Hogan, Charles Beecher. ‘‘An Eighteenth-Century Prompter’s 
Notes.’’ Theatre Notebook, x (1956), 37-44. 
Speculations concerning rehearsals in the eighteenth-century theatre, based 
on the MS notes of William Powell, a prompter at Drury Lane during the 
1790’s. 


Hollander, John. ‘‘The Musie of Poetry.’’ Journal of Aesthetics & 
Art Criticism, xv (1956), 232-44. 


Includes a discussion of Joshua Steele’s Prosodia Rationalis (1779). 


Holmberg, Bérje. James Douglas on English Pronunciation c. 1740. 
(Lund Studies in English, 26.) Lund: Gleerup, 1956. Pp. 354. 


Howell, William Samuel. Logic and Rhetoric in England, 1500-1700. 


Princeton University Press, 1956. Pp. ix + 411. 
Rev. by Donald C. Bryant in Quarterly Journal of Speech, xt, 304-06. 


Hughes, Leo. A Century of English Farce. Princeton University 
Press, 1956. Pp. viii -+ 307. 

Rev. by J. Dulck in Etudes Anglaises, 1x, 261-62; by W. H. Irving in South 
Atlantic Quarterly, Lv, 516. 

Although farcical entertainments constantly appeared on the English stage 
from medieval times, on through the jigs of the Elizabethan period, into the 
years of the Restoration, nothing in this kind previously produced gave pre- 
monition of the sudden popularity of the type from 1695 onward. At first 
glance, it might appear that for this popularity the practice of the French 
theatre was responsible. Certainly the staple petite piéce of Paris played a part 
in establishing the form in London, and the activities of Franco-Italian actors 
of the commedia dell’ arte tradition no doubt contributed something; but Mr. 
Leo Hughes, in this excellent and detailed study, amply demonstrates that, 
while the same conditions are to be found in both playhouses, their origin and 
purpose were different. The Parisian theatre owed its farcical entertainments 
“to the persistence of a fondness for a native dramatic genre plus the neo- 
classical insistence on keeping the genres separate”; the development of the 
afterpiece on the London stage was due to the endeavour of the managers to 
attract waning audiences. From the decade 1695-1705 onward the public came 
to expect much more on one evening than a single five-act comedy or tragedy, 
and they were freely offered what they wanted. 

Those familiar with Mr. Hughes’ other writings will know that this volume 
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has been prepared with meticulous accuracy and that it is based on a wide and 
exact knowledge of the theatre of the time. His study makes quite clear the 
way in which farce gradually established itself and finally achieved prominence 
during the first half of the eighteenth century, nor does he neglect the con- 
tributions made by the actors in the fairs and by the strollers. 

Beyond this he goes, for his first chapter consists of an essay in definition 
and his last chapter is a critical study of “the status of farce.” His book 
becomes thus a contribution both to the history of the English theatre between 
1660 and 1750 and to our appreciation of a minor, but still important and 
certainly a very perplexing, dramatic form.—ALLARDYCE NICOLL. 
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James Sledd in Language, xxxu, 358- 63. 
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Eighteenth-Century England. London: Methuen, 1954. Pp. x 


+ 283. Cf. PQ, xxxtv, 259; xxxv, 260. 
Rev. by O. Brunet in Etudes Anglaises, 1x, 59-60; by Herbert Davis in RES, 
. new ser., VII, 82-83; by Maynard Mack in MLR, 11, 103-05. 


Huntley, Frank L. ‘‘Heads for an Essay on the Seventeenth 
Century Funeral Sermon in England.’’ Anglican Theological 
Review, xxxvi (1956), 226-34. 


Ingram, Tom, and Douglas Newton (comps.). H ymns as Poetry: An 


Anthology. London: Constable, 1956. Pp. xiii + 315. 
Rev. by Loveday Martin in Contemporary Review, cxc, 124; in leading art. 
in TLS, May 11, p. 283. 


Irving, William Henry. The Providence of Wit in the English 
Letter Writers. Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1955. 


Pp. 382. Cf. PQ, xxxv, 260-62. 
Rev. by Arthur Sherbo in JEGP, tv, 513-14; by Gilbert Thomas in English, 
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Rev. by Reuben A. Brower in MLN, LxxI, 220-21. 
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(1756-1785) .’’ N&Q, ccr (1956), 78-80. 
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prose fiction (‘novel’) to be published in periodical instalments.” 
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Survey of Opinions concerning the Vernacular from the Intro- 
duction of Printing to the Restoration. Stanford University 
Press, 1953. Pp. xiii + 340. 

Rev. by Hereward T. Price in JEGP, tv, 276-77. 


Ker, W. P. On Modern Literature: Lectures and Addresses. Edited 
by Terence Spencer and James Sutherland. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1955. Pp. xviii + 282. Cf. PQ, xxxv, 262. 

Rev. by C. M. Bowra in MLB, 1, 590-91. 


Kinsley, James (ed.). Scottish Poetry: A Critical Survey. London: 


Cassell, 1955. Pp. ix + 330. Cf. PQ, xxxv, 262. 
Rev. by Delancey Ferguson in MLQ, xvu, 79-80; by P. Henderson in 
Twentieth Century, cLIx, 406-08. 


Klein, Alexander (ed.). Great Deceptions: The World’s Most 
Spectacular and Successful Hoaxes, Impostures, Ruses and 
Frauds, London: Faber & Faber, 1956. Pp. 413. 


Knights, L. C. ‘‘The Grounds of Literary Criticism.’’ Neophilologus, 
xL (1956), 207-15. 


Korninger, Siegfried. Die Naturauffassung in der englischen 
Dichtung des 17. Jahrhunderts. (Wiener Beitrage zur englischen 
Philologie, 64.) Wien: Braumiiller, 1956. Pp. iii + 260. 


Langhans, Edward A. ‘‘Notes on the Reconstruction of the 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre.’’ Theatre Notebook, x (1956), 
112-14. 

Pertinent comments on the article by Elizabeth G. Scanlan listed below. 


Langhans, Edward A. ‘‘The Restoration Promptbook of Shirley’s 
The Sisters.’’ Theatre Annual, x1v (1956), 51-65. 


An article of unusual interest. 


Leyburn, Ellen Douglass. Satiric Allegory: Mirror of Man. (Yale 
Studies in English, 130.) Yale University Press, 1956. Pp. ix + 
142. 

Miss Leyburn’s book on satiric allegory quite properly begins with a chapter 
of definitions and distinctions. The chapters that follow divide the subject 
into allegories controlled by plot (like Absalom and Achitophel), allegories of 
mock heroes (like Hudibras and MacFlecknoe), animal stories, satiric journeys 
(especially Gulliver’s Travels), and allegorical future worlds. Since Miss 
Leyburn’s tendency is to view each work by itself, we may here ignore the 
sections dealing with Bellamy, the later Samuel Butler, Aldous Huxley, Orwell, 
and the Uncle Remus stories. 

Both the theme and the method of the study are implied in a sentence in the 
Conclusion: “Like any other work of art, the satiric allegory must exist as an 
organic unity: tenor and vehicle must so interanimate one another that they 
seem to belong inevitably together.” Miss Leyburn examines each work for its 
“artistic process” and its measure of success. Although in a few cases it is 
doubtful whether she arrives at any important discoveries, her method helps 
to clarify the merits and weaknesses, for instance, of Hudibras. To show that 
an allegorical character can exist without an allegorical story Miss Leyburn 
gives us a pleasant analysis of Folly in Erasmus’ Praise of Folly. Considera- 
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tion of Aesop leads to “Idler” paper 22, an animal fable which Johnson decided 
to omit from the collected edition of his periodical essays. 

The most valuable section for students of the eighteenth century is probably 
the chapter on Gulliver’s Travels. After remarks on possible sources for some 
of Swift’s paragraphs, Miss Leyburn analyzes the problems faced by Swift 
as allegorist. Methods of introducing the reader to the second meaning of the 
narrative and hazardous shifts from allegory to irony are pointed out. The 
perennial failure of readers to see that Swift disapproves of the way of life of 
ee Miss Leyburn interestingly explains as the result of one such 
shift. 

The fact that Miss Leyburn begins and ends her volume with a plea to 
the reader to admit that “allegory need not be dull” strengthens one’s 
impression that some portions of the text originated in classroom lectures. 

—BENJAMIN BOYCE. 


Interature and Science. Proceedings of the Sixth Triennial Con- 
ference, Oxford, 1954. International Federation for Modern 
Languages and Literatures. Oxford: Blackwell, 1955. Pp. xiii 
+ 330. 

Rev. by H. W. Lawton in French Studies, x, 347-49; by Elizabeth M. Wilkin- 

son in German Life and Letters, 1x, 246-49. 


Lynch, James J. Box, Pit, and Gallery: Stage and Society in John- 
son’s London. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1953. Pp. ix + 362. Cf. PQ, xxx, 250-51; xxx1v, 
260; xxxv, 263. 

Rev. by Cecil Price in Neuphilologische Mitteilungen, tv, 160-61. 


McCutcheon, Roger P. ‘‘Eighteenth-Century Aesthetics: A Search 
for Surviving Values.’’ Harvard Inbrary Bulletin, x (1956), 


287-305. 
A report of discussions at a meeting of the ACLS on 26 January 1956. 


McKenzie, Jack. ‘‘James Aickin.’’ Corr. in Theatre Notebook, x 
(1956), 63. 


Concerning the eighteenth-century actor. 


McKenzie, Jack. ‘‘Shakespeare in Scotland before 1760.’’ Theatre 
Notebook, x1 (1956), 24-26. ? 


McKillop, Alan Dugald. The Early Masters of English Fiction. 
Lawrence: University of Kansas Press, 1956, Pp. vi + 233. 

This is “a brief critical and historical survey of the major works of... 
Defoe, Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, and Sterne.” It consists of five chapters, 
one for each of the five novelists, and although, inevitably, there are a certain 
number of comparisons and cross-references, each of the chapters is in fact an 
independent essay. No reader of PQ needs to be told that Professor McKillop 
has produced a book which is well-informed, fair-minded, and thoroughly sound. 

When reviewing an important monograph by a scholarly friend, Dr. Johnson 
wrote: “most men find in it many things that they did not know before, and 
the learned may read the book as a just specimen of literary moderation.” The 
statement seems made to order for the book here reviewed. The opposition 
between “most men” and “the learned” holds true, if by “the learned” we 
mean those who have mastered what has been written during the past fifty 
years about the founders of the English novel. Much that Professor McKillop 
here brings together has a familiar ring. He has incorporated into his work the 
best thinking of the best writers on the subject, meticulously giving credit 
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where credit is due, and has borrowed rather freely from his own earlier work. 
Specifically the fine chapter on Richardson contains sizable passages which 
may be found in his biography or in his perceptive essay on Richardson’s 
epistolary technique, and the chapter on Sterne is a somewhat enlarged version 
of the thoughtful article which he recently published in Etudes Anglaises. To 
say this is not to depreciate the new book. It is high time that a synthesis be 
made of an ever-increasing number of scholarly studies, nor, as this book 
should prove, is there anyone better fitted for such a task than Professor Mc- 
Killop. He silently passes over criticism that is mediocre or worse (e.g., Mr. 
Maugham’s remarks on Tom Jones) and places in its proper setting criticism 
that is unquestionably brilliant but somewhat exaggerated (e.g., Mrs. Van 
Ghent’s remarks on Clarissa). If he errs in judging his fellow-critics, he errs in 
being too generous. Surely, to name an example, Dr. Dudden’s biography of 
Fielding hardly merits the notice which it here receives. 

But the book is far more than a mere review of what has already appeared in 
other publications. It presents the opinions of a man who is completely at home 
with his subject, opinions which have slowly ripened over a goodly number of 
years and which are impressive because they are based on sound knowledge and 
common sense. It is not a revolutionary book, but it contains fresh insights 
and brings familiar matters together in such a way as to give them a new 
look. Noteworthy in this connection are the remarks about comedy in the chap- 
ter on Fielding and about tragedy in the chapter on Sterne. 

Because the commentary is so soundly based, the reader is not likely to find 
himself contradicting the author. One remark strikes me as questionable. 
Speaking of Allworthy, Professor McKillop writes: “He is a homiletic char- 
acter; he utters and inspires set moral discourses, and there is no intimation 
that Fielding finds these discourses tedious or expects the unregenerate reader 
to find them so.” It is a small point, but without hazarding a guess as to 
Fielding’s attitude towards the discourses, I should argue that he betrays some 
anxiety as to the unregenerate reader. Thus after Allworthy has for four para- 
graphs solemnly spoken of the sacred institution of matrimony (I, xii), 
Fielding writes: “Here Allworthy concluded his sermon.” And the earlier pages 
recording his instructive lecture to Jenny (1, vii) contain “such grave matter, 
that the reader cannot laugh once through the whole chapter, unless perad- 
venture he should laugh at the author.” 

If it is difficult to disagree with what Professor McKillop says, it is even 
harder to discover errors in the text. The only slip of the pen which I noted 
occurs on p. 78, where (and who knows this better than the author?) we should 
read “the first two volumes of Clarissa” rather than “the last.” 

The book is the product of the mid-twentieth century, and we are constantly 
reminded that the critical formulas of the eighteenth century are not ours. 
Defoe “can never go on a walk with J. Alfred Prufrock.” “Joyce is said to 
have remarked that any one who wishes to understand his works must give all 
his time to the study of the subject; the age of Sterne could take such a remark 
only as a monstrous joke, wilder than any Shandean foible, and only the lack 
of a sense of humor and proportion in contemporary criticism keeps us from 
taking it in that way too.” The two ages are put up side by side for purposes 
of contrast, but at the same time useful parallels between them are indicated: 
Defoe is linked to Kipling; the “scholastic and cosmological side of Sterne” is 
compared to “the Odyssean journey in Dublin, or the all-encompassing dream 
of H. C. Earwicker”; “the harsh and violent accumulation of humorously 
savage episodes [in Roderick Random] may be analagous to the way young men 
in our own time set about writing war novels.” Such parallels are merely 
hinted at and are not meant to be pushed too far. They are often provocative 
and serve a useful purpose in suggesting fresh ways of regarding the fathers 
of the English novel. 

Throughout the study the questions which are front and center concern the 
novelist’s attitude towards his materials and his success or failure in giving 
artistic unity to his work. Of particular interest are the brief analyses of in- 
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dividual novels, which reveal (for example) the legalistic nexus in Joseph 
Andrews or the animalistic motif in Peregrine Pickle. In short, Professor Mc- 
Killop, while maintaining historical perspective, examines his subject “in the 
light of the heightened consciousness of the theory of prose fiction which is 
characteristic of our own time,” and he justifies his claim that the writers 
whom he examines stand up well under such scrutiny.—FREDERICK W. HILLEs. 


Maclean, Norman. ‘‘Personification but Not Poetry.’’ ELH, xxm 
(1956), 163-70. 


Mr. Maclean considers and dislikes without much illustration the “personified 
lyric.” 


Macqueen-Pope, W [alter]. Pillars of Drury Lane. London: Hutch- 


inson, 1955. Pp. 267. 
Rev. in TLS, Jan. 6, p. 8. 


Main, C. F. ‘‘The German Princess; or Mary Carleton in Fact and 
Fietion.’’ Harvard Library Bulletin, x (1956), 166-85. 


An article of unusual interest, supplementing and correcting Bernbaum’s 
The Mary Carleton Narratives (1914). 


Mander, R., and J. Mitchenson. The Artist and the Theatre. 


London: Heinemann, 1955. Pp. xxii + 280. 
A catalogue of the theatrical paintings presented by Somerset Maugham to 
the National Theatre Trust. Rev. by J. F. Kerslake in Theatre Notebook, x, 
61-62. 


Manifold, J[ohn] S[treeter]. The Music in English Drama from 
Shakespeare to Purcell. London: Rockliff, 1956. Pp. ix + 208. 
Rev. by Julian Hall in English, x1, 106; by R. W. Ingram in Music ¢ 
Letters, XXxvil, 375-76; in TLS, Aug. 17, p. 488. 


Martz, Louis L. The Poetry of Meditation: A Study of English 
Religious Literature of the Seventeenth Century. (Yale Studies 
in English, 125.) Yale University Press, 1954. Pp. xiv + 


375. Cf. PQ, xxxv, 264. 

Rev. by Frank Kermode in Essays in Criticism, v1, 205-14; by Pierre Legouis 
in Etudes Anglaises, 1x, 163-64; by L. C. Martin in MLR, wu, 101-02; by 
Perry J. Powers in Comparative Literature, vit, 150-54; by Rosemond Tuve in 
MP, ui, 204-07; by Helen C. White in JEGP, Lv, 647-50. 


Matthews, W [alter] R[obert]. The British Philosopher as Writer. 
(English Association Presidential Address.) London: English 
Association, 1956. Pp. 14. 


Miller, Henry Knight. ‘‘The Paradoxical Encomium with Special 
Reference to Its Vogue in England, 1600-1800.’’ MP, tm (1956), 
145-78. 

A valuable essay on the history of ‘‘a species of rhetorical jest or display 
piece which involves the praise of unworthy, unexpected, or trifling objects 
. -’; includes (pp. 173-78) an “illustrative” “List of [English] Paradoxical 

Encomia.” 


Murry, J[{ohn] Middleton. Unprofessional Essays. London: Cape; 
Fairlawn, N. J.: Essential Books, 1956. Pp. 191. 


Contains an essay on Fielding which is entered in Section V below. Rev. by 
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Robert Greachen in English, x1, 71-72; by Richard Rees in Twentieth Century, 
CLX, 85-87; in TLS, April 20, p. 238. 


Myers, Henry Alonzo. Tragedy: A View of Life. Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1956. Pp. viii + 210. 


Nangle, Benjamin Christie. The Monthly Review, Second Series, 
1790-1815: Indexes of Contributors and Articles. Oxford: Clar- 
endon Press, 1955. Pp. xix + 268. Cf. PQ, xxxv, 265-66. 

Rev. by Elsie Duncan-Jones in MLB, 1, 308; by M. J. C. Hodgart in RES, 

new ser., VII, 320-21. 


Nettel, Reginald (ed.). Seven Centuries of Popular Song: A Social 
History of Urban Ditties. London: Phoenix House, 1956. Pp. 248. 
Rev. in TLS, July 20, p. 438. 


The New Century Handbook of English Literature. Edited by Clar- 
ence Barnhart with the Assistance of William D. Halsey. New 
York: Appleton, 1956. Pp. viii + 1167. 

Rev. briefly in TLS, June 29, p. 398. 

According to the preface, entries have been selected on a basis of frequency 
of occurrence in standard college textbooks, including those in which George 
Sherburn and Louis I. Bredvold have collaborated. Since the volume is likely to 
be used widely, students of the Restoration and 18th century will wish the 
compilers had absorbed something more than frequency of entries from the 
sources mentioned and will regret that the volume at times preserves a very old- 
fashioned point of view. The account of Dryden (considerably shorter than that 
of Cibber) implies time-serving in choice of subject matter and in conversion 
to the Catholic Church. He is believed to have been cudgeled at the instigation 
of Rochester, who is described elsewhere as “notorious for his dissolute life and 
for the obscenity of his literary productions.” We have dates and mention of 
the expurgation of Rochester’s works, but no other indication of their content. 
Despite the Lives of the Poets, which are mentioned, we are told that “during 
his last years, he [Johnson] devoted himself almost exclusively to society and 
conversation.” The account of Boswell mentions the Yale accession of the papers 
(1950), but not their publication. It refers the reader to D. B. Wyndham 
Lewis’s The Hooded Hawk!—G. 8. ALLEMAN. 


Nicholas, Herbert George. To the Hustings: Election Scenes in 


English Fiction. London: Cassell, 1956. Pp. xviii + 342. 
Rev. by Marjorie Bremner in Twentieth Century, CLx, 580-82. 


Nicoll, Allardyce. A History of English Drama, 1660-1900. Vols. I- 


III: (1660-1800). Cambridge University Press, 1952. 
Rev. by Rudolf Stamm in English Studies, xxxvu, 220-22. 


Nicolson, Marjorie. Science and Imagination. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell 
University Press; London: Oxford University Press, 1956. 
Pp. ix + 238. 

A very useful reprinting of six distinguished studies concerning the impact 
of natural science on literature which originally appeared in 1935-40 (cf. PQ, 
Xv, 167-68; xviI, 206). Of particular interest to readers of this bibliography 
is the fact that “The Scientific Background of Swift’s Voyage to Laputa” and 
The Microscope and English Imagination are now easily obtainable in slightly 
revised texts. 
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Niklaus, Thelma. Harlequin Phoenix, or The Rise and Fall of a 
Bergamask Rogue. London: The Bodley Head, 1956. Pp. 259. 


An enthusiastic, well-illustrated account of the commedia dell’ arte figure as 
he has appeared in Italy, France, and England. On the whole, of more interest 
to the general reader than to the specialist in theatrical history. 


O’Brien, Kate. ‘‘ Writers of Letters.’’ Essays and Studies, new ser., 
1x (1956), 7-20. 


Osborne, Harold. Aesthetics and Criticism. London: Routledge & 


Kegan Paul, 1955, Pp. vii + 341. 
Rev. by Irving Singer in Hudson Review, 1x, 141-46. 


Parry, Kenneth Lloyd. Christian Hymns. London: 8S. C. M. Press; 
New York: Maemillan, 1956. Pp. 124. 


Praz, Mario (ed.). English Miscellany: A Symposium of History, 
Literature and the Arts. Nos. 1, 3-6. Rome: Editioni di Storia e 
Letteratura for the British Council, 1950-55. 

Rev. in TLS, Nov. 23, p. 702. 


Press, John. The Fire and the Fountain: An Essay on Poetry. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1955. Pp. 256. Cf. PQ, xxxv, 


268. 
Rev. by Winifred M. T. Nowottny in MLR, 1, 420-21. 


Ramondt, Marie. ‘‘Between Laughter and Humour in the Eigh- 
teenth Century.’’ Neophilologus, xu, (1956), 128-38. 


Rosenfeld, Sybil. ‘‘The Players in Cambridge, 1662-1800.’’ Studies 
in English Theatre History in Memory of Gabrielle Enthoven. 
London: Society for Theatre Research, 1952. Pp. 24-37. 


Rosenfeld, Sybil. ‘‘Seene Designs of William Capon.’’ Theatre 
Notebook, x (1956), 118-22. 


R¢stvig, Maren-Sofie. The Happy Man: Studies in the Metamor- 
phoses of a Classical Ideal, 1600-1700. (Oslo Studies in English, 
No. 2.) Oslo: Akademisk Forlag; Oxford: Blackwell, 1954. 


Pp. 496. Cf. PQ, xxxv, 268-70. 
Rev. briefly by James Kinsley in RES, new ser., vu, 215. 


Seanlan, Elizabeth G. ‘‘ Reconstruction of the Duke’s Playhouse in 
Lineoln’s Inn Fields, 1661-1671.’’ Theatre Notebook, x (1956), 
48-50. 

The article includes four photographs of a model of the playhouse in the 

Brander Matthews Dramatic Museum, Columbia University. 


Schirmer, Walter F. Geschichte der englischen und amerikanischen 
Literatur. Zweite neubearbeitete und erweiterte Auflage. 


Tiibingen: Niemeier, 1954. 2 vols. Pp. 465, 335. 
Rev. by Rolf Soellner in JEGP, Lv, 658-61. 
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Edinburgh: Scottish National Dictionary Association, 1954. Pp. 
113-240. 
Rev. by Kurt Wittig in Anglia, Lxx1m, 398-404. 


The Scottish National Dictionary. Vol. IV, Part III: Galti-Goun. 
Edinburgh: Scottish National Dictionary Association, 1956. Pp. 


241-368. 
Rev. by Kurt Wittig in Anglia, Lxxiv, 275-77. 


Seouten, Arthur H. ‘‘The Increase in Popularity of Shakespeare’s 
Plays in the Eighteenth Century: A Caveat for Interpretors 
of Stage History.’’ Shakespeare Quarterly, vu (1956), 189-202. 


A valuable discussion and demonstration of the proper way to interpret the 
records of performances in the 18th century theatre. The article should be re- 
quired reading for students of the English repertory system. 


Sells, A. Lytton. Animal Poetry in French and English Interature 
and the Greek Tradition. (Indiana University Publications: 
Humanities Series No. 35.) Bloomington: Indiana University 


Press, 1955. Pp. xxxiv + 329. 
Rev. by Gilbert Highet in Romanic Review, xiv, 154-55; by Philip A. Wads- 
worth in JEGP, Lv, 277-78. 


Seventeenth Century Songs: Now First Printed from a Bodleian 
Manuscript [Mus. b. 1.]. Edited by John P. Cutts and Frank 


Kermode. Reading: University School of Art, 1956. Pp. 41. 
Limited to 150 copies. 


Singer, Irving. ‘‘The Language of Aestheties.’’ Hudson Review, x 
(1956), 226-43. 


Speaight, George. ‘‘ ‘Powell from the Bath’: An Eighteenth- 
Century London Puppet Theatre.’’ Studies in English Theatre 
History in Memory of Gabrielle Enthoven. London: Society for 
Theatre Research, 1952. Pp. 38-51. 


Speaight, George (ed.). Professional and Literary Memoirs of 
Charles Dibdin the Younger: Dramatist and upward of Thirty 
Years Manager of Minor Theatres, London: Society for Theatre 
Research, 1956. Pp. x + 175. 


Speaight, George. ‘‘Tennis Court Theatres.’’ Corr. in Theatre Note- 
book, x (1956), 64. 


Concerning the theatrical uses of the Tennis Court in James Street during 
the eighteenth century. 


Spector, R. D. ‘‘ Additional Attacks on the ‘Critical Review.’ ’’ 


N&Q, ccr (1956), 425. 
Additions to a list in N&Q, cc, 535. 


Spencer, Terence. Fair Greece Sad Relic: Literary Philhellenism 
from Shakespeare to Byron. London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 


1954. Pp. xi + 312. Cf. PQ, xxxv, 272. 
Rev. by A. J. B. Wace in RES, new ser., vil, 99-100. 
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Stamm, Rudolf (ed.). Die Kunstformen des Barockzeitalters: 
Vierzehn Vortrége ... (Sammlung Dalp, Band txxu.) Bern: 
Francke, 1956. Pp. 447; 24 plates. 


Such a symposium on Baroque as this, composed of fourteen lectures by as 
many scholars on art, music and literature, would, whatever its merits, be un- 
thinkable at this stage in America or England. Art historians of both countries 
accept without hesitation the validity, if not the exact chronological juris- 
diction, of the concept Baroque. Indeed, the term, accepted in its artistic sense 
since W6lfflin, has been refined and limited by the introduction of Mannerism, 
to the effect that now one can envision a more or less clear progression of 
artistic development from the High Renaissance to Mannerism to Baroque to 
Neoclassicism to Rococo to Romanticism and beyond. Musicologists readily 
accepted Baroque as a stylistic designation also, but they soon extended it in 
such a way as to remove it from any direct correspondence with the other arts: 
it reaches, according to current usage, from Monteverdi to the death of Bach. 
It should be said at once that in borrowing period concepts from the other 
arts, musicologists encounter a special difficulty: the ancient tradition could 
scarcely be revived and in the process modified, as in literature, architecture 
and even painting. To speak of “classical” or “neoclassical” music is purely 
arbitrary, and the word “classic” even in its prescriptive sense stands naked 
and vulnerable. In literature, despite the early conversion of Morris Croll to 
the term Baroque, despite its occasional restricted use (e.g., by Tucker Brooke 
and M.M. Mahood), and despite, or perhaps partly because of the idiosyncratic 
and arbitrary application of it by Wylie Sypher and Odette de Mourgues, 
‘Baroque continues to gain little acceptance and, it must be said, little under- 
standing among American and English men of letters. It still remains the 
foreign import, the modish slogan, the threat to the current order. 

It is in this perspective that the present “cycle of lectures,” originally de- 
livered at St. Gall in 1954-55, must be viewed. Significantly, the first offering, 
by Hans Tintelnot, is entitled “Zur Gewinnung unserer Barockbegriffe.” From 
the point of view of the art historian it is a useful and well informed history of 
the application of Baroque to art: the whole story, an important part of the 
intellectual life of continental Europe in the last half century, is recapitulated 
and illuminated by one of its participants. In effect, it introduces both parts of 
the symposium, the one on art and the other on literature. The whole plan is 
commendable and interesting; but merely juxtaposing the arts does not mean 
relating them in any conclusive manner. Indeed, this “cycle of lectures” fails 
in its ultimate goal of gathering the arts of a period under the same concept- 
ual roof. One must, then, consider each contribution separately on its own merits. 

The first half of the volume, being concerned with art, architecture and 
music, is of little direct interest to literary scholars. Of those lectures, most 
of which deal with Baroque “space,” perhaps the one of greatest consequence 
here is Edmund Stadler’s “Die Raumgestaltung im barocken Theater,” which 
traces the development of perspective (through staggered coulisses, etc.) and, 
in general, of illusionism, in theatrical architecture of the time. A thin but 
suggestive lecture by Wilibald Gurlitt, “Vom Klangbild der Barockmusik,”’ 
closes the first section and leads to the nexus with the second, a lecture by 
Fritz Strich, ‘‘Die Ubertragung des Barockbegriffs von der bildenden Kunst 
auf die Dichtung.” This, for the most part, is a recapitulation of his important, 
though not decisive, role in achieving acceptance of the concept of a 
for literature. With a proper sense of his own historical position, he relates hi 
efforts to apply Wéolfflin’s categories to literature, and in the process offers 
a few new insights and suggestions not found elsewhere in his several works on 
the subject. He particularly stresses the importance of time as “der Grundbe- 
griff des Barocks,” just as “timelessness” and “escape from time” were char- 
acteristic of the Renaissance. But his general assumptions and conclusions are 
still open to question: Why not derive the categories, the differentiae, from 
literary style, rather than attempt to make over and adjust Wolfflin’s to fit 
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literature and to presuppose that his are ineluctably necessary and sufficient? 

Reto Roedel’s lecture on Italian Baroque literature and J. A. Doerig’s on 
Spanish are both quite well informed, but they remain commonplace though 
convenient summaries of idées regues. Italian Baroque literature is seen, not 
with fresh conviction but in the wake of Croce, as diseased and essentially 
trivial. On the other hand, Spanish Baroque literature is, as one would expect, 
considered a great achievement; though Géngora is found rather embarrassing, 
the case can be rested on the drama, mostly Calderén. Little can be said for 
Pierre Beausire’s lecture on French Baroque literature. His notion of Baroque 
seems quite elementary: it is excess and irregularity and so perhaps to be 
associated with Préciosité and some of the recently reevaluated poets of the 
earlier seventeenth century, but hardly with Classicisme which “verneint den 
Geist und den Sinn der Barockkultur.” If all this were in knowing opposition 
to challenging views which have seen Classicisme as a form of Baroque, it would 
be an interesting reassertion of orthodoxy; but the author gives no indication 
that he is aw courant with the present state of criticism. The account of German 
Baroque literature by Georg Thiirer still retains the manners of the podium, 
which seem in print a bit flippant. He proceeds through well-known categories 
of Baroque style (asyndeton, antithesis, etc.) and puts much emphasis on time. 
He asserts, in conclusion, that despite the excellence of Gryphius, the mystics, 
the folksongs, etc., the peak of Baroque perfection in Germany is to be found in 
the hymns of, e.g., Paul Gerhardt; but his statements seem at this point too 
much concerned with arousing the emotions of the audience before him. 

Of the lectures on literature, by far the most complexly aware and, within 
its specialty, exhaustively informed, is the cautiously queried “Englischer 
Literaturbarock?” by the editor of the whole collection, Rudolf Stamm. He 
begins by pointing out that the most notable recent exercises in literary history 
in America and England have for the most part held to the patchy periodiza- 
tion based on the reigns of kings and queens, as if the monarch were the deter- 
mining incarnation of the Zeitgeist. On the other hand, he recognizes and 
evaluates the attempts of such scholars as Deutschbein, Walzel, Friederich and 
Croll, to demonstrate for literature the existence of Baroque as a stylistic and 
intellectual period designation. When it comes to his own suggestions and 
meditations, tentatively offered, we find him first proposing an intermediate 
style between Renaissance and Baroque, Mannerism, which he borrows from the 
example of art history. The most notable instances are the later Donne and the 
plays of Shakespeare. This is one way of stressing Shakespeare’s distance from 
the learned, Christian Humanist and rule-guided Renaissance. Stamm’s re- 
marks here are all too brief; he is in haste to proceed to the “Late Baroque” 
of the Restoration, whose major dramatists he sees as writing “ja alles andere 
als klassizistische Tragddien und Opern.” To emphasize this Late Baroque re- 
action to the Mannerist Hochstil of Shakespeare, he considers examples of 
Davenant and Dryden’s rewriting of Shakespeare, not as classicizing but rather 
as bending an exalted “manner” to a devitalized Baroque taste. A reason given 
for Restoration drama in general not being “klassizistisch” is that it lacked 
inner form and truth: the main and secondary actions are intertwined in- 
extricably, the chief characters are endowed with superhuman virtues and vices 
and are surrounded with a numerosity of secondary characters, and the whole is 
expressed in bombastic, emotional and brassy language; moreover, it had little 
relation to the actualities of life of the time. In effect, it kept from falling 
into a debased “mannerism” by the external rules and conventions, such as the 
heroic couplet. The lecture raises, of course, many more questions than it 
answers, but it is suggestively and congenially written in the spirit of con- 
jecture; the author himself often speaks of “throwing out” questions. 

In general, a good corrective to the whole symposium would have been a 
careful consideration of E. R. Curtius’ Ewropdische Literatur und Lateinisches 
Mittelalter: many of the particular claims for Baroque originality could be dis- 
puted by citation from that work (e.g., the world as a theater is an ancient 
commonplace; the “verkehrte Welt” topos is medieval; also, Du Bellay’s sonnet 
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on Rome is actually a translation of a famous Latin poem written before 1554; 
ete.). The whole symposium could have a stimulating effect on “Anglo-Saxon” 
literary historiography if it were read in a proper spirit of cautious and 
speculative interest—LOwRY NELSON, JR. 


Stanzel, Franz. Die typische Erzahlungssituationen im Roman: 
dargestalt an Tom Jones, Moby Dick, The Ambassadors, Ulysses, 
u. a. (Wiener Beitrige zur englischen Philologie, xm.) Vienna: 


Braumiller, 1955. Pp, vi + 176. 
Rev. by Bayard Quincy Morgan in Comparative Literature, vil, 251-52. 


Stone, George Winchester, Jr. ‘‘Shakespeare’s Tempest at Drury 
Lane during Garrick’s Management.’’ Shakespeare Quarterly, 
vir (1956), 1-7. 


Stroup, Thomas B. ‘‘ ‘The Christmas Ordinary’: Manuscript and 
Authorship.’’ PBSA, u (1956), 184-90. 
Play possibly by William Richards, ca. 1682. 


Sypher, Wylie. Four Stages of Renaissance Style: Transformations 
in Art and Literature, 1400-1700. (Anchor Books.) Garden City: 


Doubleday, 1955. Pp. 312. 
Rev. by Creighton Gilbert in Journal of Aesthetics § Art Criticism, XIV, 
- 394-95. 


Taylor, Aline Mackenzie. ‘‘Some New Light on William Bowen 
(1666-1718) : Actor and Customs Officer.’’ Tulane Studies in 
English, v1 (1956), 31-56. 


Thomson, J[ames] A[lexander] K[err]. Classical Influences on 
English Prose. London: Allen & Unwin, 1956. Pp. xiii + 304. 
Rev. by Gilbert Thomas in English, x1, 106-07; in TLS, May 18, p. 294. 


Tillyard, E. M. W. ‘‘The Novel as a Literary Kind.’’ Essays and 
Studies, new ser., rx (1956), 73-86. 


Trowbridge, Sir St. Vincent. ‘‘Theatre Riots in London.’’ Studies 
in English Theatre History in Memory of Gabrielle Enthoven. 
London: Society for Theatre Research, 1952. Pp. 84-97. 


Turner, James. The Dolphin’s Skin: Six Studies in Eccentricity. 


London: Cassell, 1956. Pp. xxii + 218. 
Margaret Duchess of Newcastle, Edmund Hickeringill, William Jennens, 
and Richard Rigby are included. Rev. severely in TLS, Oct. 26, p. 634. 


Ure, Peter, ‘‘The Widow of Ephesus: Some Reflections on an Inter- 
national Comic Theme.’’ Durham University Journal, XLIx 
(1956), 1-9. 

Versions of the famous story by Charleton, Etherege, Goldsmith, and Percy 
are touched on in this interesting essay. 


Van Lennep, William. ‘‘Henry Harris, Actor, Friend of Pepys.’’ 
Studies in English Theatre History in Memory of Gabrielle 
Enthoven. London: Society for Theatre Research, 1952. Pp. 
9-23. 
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Wain, John (ed.). Interpretations: Essays on Twelve English 
Poems. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1955. Pp. 237. 
Contains essays by Gillie on Pope’s “Elegy to the Memory of an Unfortunate 
Lady” and by Lerner on Marvell’s “Horatian Ode” which are listed in Section 
V below. Rev. by J. G. Ritz in Etudes Anglaises, 1x, 354-55. 


Wain, John. ‘‘ Restoration Comedy and Its Modern Crities.’’ Essays 
in Criticism, v1 (1956), 367-85. 


Walton, Geoffrey. Metaphysical to Augustan: Studies in Tone and 
Sensibility in the Seventeenth Century. London: Bowes & 
Bowes, 1955. Pp. xii + 13-160. Cf. PQ, xxxv, 273. 

Rev. by Frank Kermode in Essays in Criticism, v1, 205-14; by Pierre Legouis 

in Etudes Anglaises, 1x, 162-63. 


Watson, Melvin R. Magazine Serials and the Essay Tradition, 1746- 
1820. (Louisiana State University Studies, Humanities Series, 
No. 6.) Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1956. 
Pp. x + 160. 

This study of essay serials in the magazines covers a limited field. Of 280 
serials listed, 112 appeared in five or fewer issues of a magazine. Only seventy- 
two lasted more than a dozen numbers. The purpose of the study is to relate 
the serials to the tradition established by Addison and Steele. First this tradi- 
tion is defined, largely in terms of subjects and devices. The didactic purpose ; 
the constant concern with morals and manners; the devices of eidolon, club, 
letter, character sketch, and fiction—all had been firmly established by the 
Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian. The overwhelming dominance of this tradi- 
tion in the history of the essay serial is then documented in detail. The influ- 
ence of Johnson, which was marked early in the history of magazine serials, 
tended to reinforce the didactic tone rather than divert the genre from the 
established tradition. For fifty years after the first essay serial in the maga- 
zines (1746), there was almost no change from traditional themes and devices. 
Not until 1795 was there much effort to escape from the influence of Addison 
and Steele. 

The careful, detailed tracing in this study of the development, or lack of 
development, of this genre through the eighteenth century paints a clear picture 
of mediocre writers at grips with a great tradition, unable to do much more 
than repeat the formula again and again. All this should be illuminating to 
the literary historian, for it presents a case study of a form which stubbornly 
refused to develop into something higher or better or even very different. 
Finally, in the hands of first-rate writers the old tradition was broken and the 
new established. 

The final chapter of the book develops the thesis that the early work of 
Lamb and Hazlitt (and to a lesser extent that of Hunt) exhibited a change 
from the Addison and Steele tradition to that of the familiar essay. The thesis 
is a good one, though the essay serial used as evidence is not from a magazine, 
but from Hunt’s Examiner, a newspaper. Actually, it would have given a some- 
what broader view to the book if essay serials from the newspapers had been 
brought in elsewhere. The “Idler” and the “Chinese Letters,” after all, repre- 
sent the apex of this genre in the eighteenth century. 

A useful appendix to this study lists 280 essay serials from fifty-nine maga- 
zines. Following each title is a brief statement about the contents and, where 
anything is known, the authorship. 

In the printing of the book, a neat typescript has been reproduced by the 
offset process.—W. O. 8S. SUTHERLAND, JR. 


Wedgwood, C[icely]. V. Literature and the Historian, (English 
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Association. Presidential Address, 1956.) London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. Pp. 15. 
Rev. briefly in TLS, Sept. 7, pp. 530-31. 


Wellek, René. A History of Modern Criticism, 1750-1950. Vol. I: 
The Later Eighteenth Century. Yale University Press, 1955. Pp. 
ix + 358, Cf. PQ, xxxv, 274-76. 

Rev. by Newton Arvin in Partisan Review, xxx, 124-27; by Geoffrey Bul- 
lough in English, x1, 26-27; by Grover Cronin, Jr. in Thought, xxx, 148-52; 
by Alice Green Fredman in History of Ideas News Letter, 1, No. 4 (1955), 10- 
13; by Northrop Frye in Virginia Quarterly Review, xxx, 310-15; by Charles 
T. Harrison in Sewanee Review, LxIv, 520-24; by Calvin D. Linton in American 
Scholar, xxv, 124-25; by Duncan Robertson in Queen’s Quarterly, Lx111, 305-06; 
by Walter Silz in Germanic Review, xxx1, 307-09; by A. S. P. Woodhouse in 
University of Toronto Quarterly, xxv, 507-10; in front art. in TLS, Feb. 10, 
pp. 77-78. 


Wethered, H. N. The Curious Art of Autobiography from Ben- 
venuto Cellini to Rudyard Kipling. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1956. Pp. vii + 237. 

Contains chapters on Bunyan, Baxter, Pepys, Gibbon, Rousseau, and Franklin. 


Wheatley, Katherine E. Racine and English Classicism. Austin: 
University of Texas Press, 1956. Pp. xi + 346. 


Professor Wheatley has very thoroughly performed a service of great use: 
her detailed study of English adaptations of Racine in the Augustan age is 
likely to persuade the innocent reader in the period that he need not ever 
bother about any of the translations and adaptations she mentions. Exception 
must, however, be made of The Mourning Bride, the relation of which to Racine 
is in any case extremely tenuous, for Congreve was an artist in the theatre: 
and, of course, of Otway’s Titus and Berenice, where genius transformed rather 
than translated, though it is possible, as Professor Wheatley suggests, that 
Otway did not always perceive the emotional implications of Racine’s dialogue. 
In the main the translations were appallingly bad; horror succeeds horror, mis- 
translation piles upon distortion, and Racine is crucified as much as ever 
Moliére was. Professor Wheatley pursues the errors relentlessly and eagerly; 
indeed only great eagerness could have sustained the labour involved, which 
would have been labour wasted if fault-finding had been the only object of 
this study. The interest, however, lies in analysing why these translations were 
so bad. Ambrose Philips alone among the aspirants produced anything even 
tolerable: The Distrest Mother is not unagreeable reading. 

The chief reason, one would think, was simply incompetence; the translators 
either did not know French well enough, or could not write English well 
enough, or perhaps they did not understand. But, of course, Racine is notorious- 
ly difficult, immensely subtle, full of nuances, almost if not quite impossible to 
render into any other language; a foreigner needs to know French very well 
indeed and spend long periods with the plays before getting the flavour. And 
to get anything of the same quality in English requires more than brilliant 
talent; it needs great poetic sensibility, and masterly command of the second 
language. “Racine’s lines often fall into the rhythms and tones which emotion 
imposes on natural speech. Whether or not the line has stress patterns and the 
intonation of natural speech, the words which convey the emotion are in high 
relief; they are in stressed position and no extraneous ideas or images are 
present to weaken their force.” So even Abel Boyer, who, being a Frenchman, 
did not mistranslate continually “blurs the focus of Racine’s lines.” Perhaps 
his experience in teaching French to the English had made him despair of trying 
to reproduce the atmosphere; or it may have been, as suggested in this volume, 
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that he too much conformed to the current — ideas of poetic diction. He 
may have been bad through inability to handle English prosody, though his 
prose in other fields is tolerably good. 

Ozell is in a different category. This competent accountant had a passion for 
translating anything, from Homer to Montesquieu, with Tassoni and Cervantes in 
between, throwing in a few plays from Corneille, Moliére and Racine by way 
of makeweight, his Boileau being his greatest achievement. But he also “fails 
to grasp the psychological implications of Racine’s dialogue.” So, of course, did 
‘Rag’ Smith, as blundering here as in his original verse. The ‘translators, in i 
short, Crowne, Charles Johnson, Mrs. Robe, and even the more admiring Sir 
Brooke Boothby at the end of the century, were poor writers, and not very 
sensitive readers. How should one expect their translations to be dt 

Professor Wheatley, however, would place a good deal of the blame on the 
Augustan neo-classical theory, largely derived from France, where too its ad- 
herents were opposed to Racine’s method. But the English were not so wedded 
to this doctrine as Professor Wheatley declares. The most consistent advocates, 
even Dennis, refused to be bound. Critics on the whole failed to respond to 
Racine because his diction seemed to them far from heroic, lacking in that 
pungency the “romantic cobblers” looked for in tragedy, influenced as they were 

ginning to be by theories of the sublime. The English theatre, much in decay, 
was far too crude to taste what Racine was doing: it liked a good noisy rant. 
Dennis had a certain sympathy with and understanding of Racine, and Gildon, 
as you might expect from a man whose boyhood had been spent in France, had 
considerably more. But the currents of thought are very complex, and in the 
second part of her book, Professor Wheatley leads us through the jungle with 
great skill, and in such a way as to make the subject fascinating, at any rate 
to those whose interest is in the change of ideas through various phases of 
literary history. She does not see in the failure of Augustan adaptations any 
evidence of the clash of national ideas—as have Miss Canfield, Charlanne, or 
Eccles; the English rejected, not French theory, but the practice of Racine 
himself, and those features in his tragedy which are departures from French 
tradition—BoNnamy Dosrke. 


White, R. B. ‘‘A ‘New’ Continuation of the ‘Tatler.’’’ N&Q, cc 
(1956), 104-05. 
“Single half-sheet” in the Yale University Library. 


Whiting, F. Brooke. ‘‘The Authorship of ‘A Proposition for the 
Safety and Happiness of the King .. .’ (1667).’’ PBSA, L 


(1956), 182-83. 
Not by David Jenkins, possibly by John Humphrey. 


Wilson, John Harold. ‘‘Nell Gwyn: Two Portraits.’’ N&Q, cc 
(1956), 204-06. 


Wimsatt, William Kurtz, Jr. The Verbal Icon: Studies in the 
Meaning of Poetry. And Two Preliminary Essays Written in 
Collaboration with Monroe C. Beardsley. Lexington: University 
of Kentucky Press, 1954. Pp. xviii + 299. Cf. PQ, xxxtv, 266; 
Xxxv, 276-77. 

Rev. by Wallace W. Douglas in College English, xv, 496-97; by A. R. 
oa in RES, new ser., vil, 102-04; by William R. Keast in MLN, Lxx1, 


Wonderley, Wayne. ‘‘An English Goethe Parody.’’ Monatshefte, 


XLVI (1956), 88-93. 
Discusses the parody of German drama, entitled The Rovers, or the Double 
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Arrangement, which appeared in Numbers 30 and 31 of The Anti-Jacobin, 
June, 1798, probably by Canning. 


Vv. INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS 


Joseph Addison 
(See also Joseph Glanvill and Alexander Pope) 


Bond, Donald F. ‘‘ Addison in Perspective.’’ MP, trv (1956), 124-28. 
A review-article on Peter Smithers’ Life of Joseph Addison (Oxford, 1954). 
Cf. PQ, xxxIv, 267-69; xxxv, 277. 


Mark Akenside 


Foxon, D. F. ‘‘ Akenside’s The Pleasures of the Imagination.’’ Book 
Collector, v (1956), 77-78. 


Pollard, Arthur. ‘‘ Keats and Akenside: A Borrowing in the ‘Ode to 


a Nightingale.’ ’’ MLR, u1 (1956), 75-77. 
Notes an echo in Keats of Akenside’s ode “To the Evening Star.” 


Elias Ashmole 
(See Edward Phillips) 


Jane Austen 


The Works of Jane Austen. Volume Six: Minor Works. Now First 
Collected from the Manuscripts and Edited by R. W. Chapman. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1954. Pp. viii + 474. Cf. PQ, 
Xxxv, 277. 4 

Rev. by J. M. S. Tompkins in RES, new ser., vil, 88-90. 

Bush, Douglas. ‘‘Mrs. Bennet and the Dark Gods: The Truth about 

Jane Austen.’’ Sewanee Review, tx1v (1956), 591-96. Also New 


Statesman and Nation, tu (22 Dee. 1956), 820. 
As Jane Austen might be regarded by a critic seeking archetypal myths. 


Duffy, Joseph M., Jr. ‘‘Moral Integrity and Moral Anarchy in 
Mansfield Park.’’ ELH, xxin (1956), 71-91. 


Freeman, Kathleen. T’Other Miss Austen. London: Macdonald, 


1956. Pp. 224. 
Rev. severely in TLS, Dee. 21, p. 763. 


Schorer, Mark. ‘‘Pride Unprejudiced.’’ Kenyon Review, xvmi 
(1956), 72-91. 


Seronsy, Cecil C, ‘‘Jane Austen’s Technique.’’ N&Q, ccr (1956), 
303-05. 


The “method” in “chapter two of Sense and Sensibility” “shows some in- 
teresting affinities with a famous scene [11, iv] in King Lear.” 


Shannon, Edgar F., Jr. ‘‘Emma: Character and Construction.’’ 
PMLA, uxx1 (1956), 637-50. 


A sensitive critical study. 
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Wright, Andrew H. Jane Austen’s Novels: A Study in Structure. 
New York: Oxford University Press; London: Chatto & Windus, 
1953. Pp. x + 210. Cf. PQ, xxxm, 260; xxx1v, 271; xxxv, 278. 

Rev. by Edith C. Batho in MLR, ut, 460. 


Wright, Andrew. ‘‘A Reply to Mr. Burchell on Jane Austen.’’ 


Nineteenth Century Fiction, x (1956), 315-19. 
Reply to Samuel C. Burchell, “Jane Austen: The Theme of Isolation,” Nine- 
teenth Century Fiction, x (1955), 146-50. 


William Beckford 


Beckferd, William. Excursion a Alcobaga et Batalha. Texte de 
l’édition originale, traduction, introduction, et notes par André 
Parreaux. Preface de Guy Chapman. (Collection Portugaise sous 
le patronage de ]’Institut Francais au Portugal, No. 11.) Paris: 
Societé d’Editions ‘‘Les Belles Lettres’’; Lisbon: Livraria 
Bertrand, 1956. Pp. lii +- 299; plates. 


The Excursion, first published separately in 1835, is here reprinted from 
Beckford’s Italy, Spain, and Portugal, with an Excursion to the Monasteries of 
Alcobaga and Batalha (London, 1840) with a parallel-text translation. There 
are valuable notes on the Portuguese background. 


Brockman, H[arold] A. N. The Caliph of Fonthill. London: Laurie, 


1956. Pp. 219; 13 plates. 
The emphasis is on the builder, not the writer. Rev. briefly by Eric Gillett 
in National and English Review, cxtvu, 156; by F. W. Wentworth-Sheilds in 
Contemporary Review, cxc, 314-15; in TLS, Sept. 7, p. 526. 


James Beattie 


Honour, Hugh. ‘‘Two Letters from Joseph Wright of Derby.’’ 


Connoisseur, cxxxvil1 (1956), 188. 
Prints two previously unpublished letters Wright wrote to Beattie in 1778 
concerning a painting portraying the hero of The Minstrel. 


Jeremy Bentham 


Jeremy Bentham’s Economic Writings. Critical Edition Based on 
His Printed Works and Unprinted Manuscripts by E. Stark. 
London: Allen & Unwin for the Royal Economie Society, 1956. 


3 vols. Pp. 412, 458, 600. 
Rev. in TLS, Aug. 31, p. 512. 


George Berkeley 


Armstrong, David M. ‘‘Diseussion: Berkeley’s New Theory of 
Vision.’’ JHI, xvm (1956), 127-29. 
Comment on Colin M. Turbayne, ‘‘Berkeley and Molyneux on Retinal 
Images,’’ JHI, xvi, 339-55. 


The Works of George Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne. Edited by A. A. 
Luce and T. E. Jessop. Volume Seven: Sermons, A Letter to Sir 


John James, Primary Visitation Charge & an Address on Con- 
firmation, Essays in ‘‘The Guardian,’’ Journals of Travels in 
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Italia, A Proposal & Berkeley’s Petition, Verses in America, 
Varia. Edited by A. A. Luce. London and New York: Nelson 


[1955]. Pp. viii + 389. Cf. PQ, xxxv, 279. 
Rev. by E. J. Furlong in Hermathena, txxxvul, 109-12; briefly by A. C. 
Lloyd in Philosophical Quarterly, v1, 382. 


The Works of George Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne. Edited by A. A. 
Luce and T. E. Jessop. Volume Eight: Letters. Edited by A. A. 


Luce. London: Nelson, 1956. Pp. viii +- 312. 
Rev. in TLS, June 29, p. 397. 


Bracken, Harry M. ‘‘Berkeley and Chambers.’’ JHI, xvm (1956), 


120-26. 
The discussion of Berkeley in Ephraim Chambers’ Cyclopaedia, 1728, popu- 
larized the view that Berkeley was a sceptic. 


Furlong, E. J. ‘‘Berkeley’s Directions for Making Tar-water.’’ 
Hermathena, uxxxvu (1956), 37-48. 


On dating editions of Siris. 


Guéroult, Martial. Berkeley: Quatre études sur la perception et sur 
Dieu, Paris: Aubier, 1956. Pp. 189. 


‘ Ritchie, A[rthur] D[avid]. ‘‘George Berkeley’s Siris: The Philoso- 
phy of the Great Chain of Being and the Alchemical Theory.’’ 
(Philosophical Lecture, read 10 February 1954.) Proceedings of 
the British Academy, xu (1954), 41-56. 


Rossi, Mario M. Saggio su Berkeley. Bari: Laterza, 1955. Pp. 383. 
Rev. in TLS, Feb. 10, p. 89. 


Turbayne, C. M. ‘‘The Influence of Berkeley’s Science on His 
Metaphysies.’’ Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, xvi 
(1956), 476-87. 


Warnock, G. J. Berkeley. London and Baltimore: Penguin Books, 


1954. Pp. 252. Cf. PQ, xxxtv, 272; xxxv, 280. 
Rev. by J. F. Thomson in Mind, txv, 95-101 (an important review). 


Wisdom, John Oulton. The Unconscious Origin of Berkeley’s 
Philosophy. London: Hogarth Press, 1953, Pp. xii + 244. Cf. 


PQ, xxxiv, 272. 
Rev. by T. R. Miles in Philosophy, xxx1, 77-80. 


Hugh Blair 


Edney, Clarence W. ‘‘Hugh Blair’s Theory of Dispositio.’’ Speech 
Monographs, xx (1956), 38-45. 


Robert Blair 


Rogers, Thomas. ‘‘The Testament Dative of Robert Blair.’’ N&Q, 
cer (1956), 35-38. Cf. PQ, xxxv, 280. 


William Blake 
Adams, Hazard. Blake and Yeats: The Contrary Vision. (Cornell 
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Studies in English, Vol. XL.) Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University 
Press, 1955. Pp. xi + 328. 
Rev. briefly by Calvin D. Linton in American Scholar, xxxv, 378; by William 
Van O’Connor in College English, xvi, 127; in Yale Review, XLv, vi-viii. 


Balakian, Anna. ‘‘The Literary Fortune of William Blake in 


France.’’ MLQ, xvu (1956), 261-72. 
Includes a “Chronological Bibliography of Literary Recognition of William 
Blake in France.” 


Bentley, G. E., Jr. ‘‘Blake and Percy’s Reliques.’’ N&Q, ccr (1956), 
352-53. 


Bentley, G. E., Jr. ‘‘Blake, Hayley, and Lady Hesketh.’’ RES, new 
ser., vir (1956), 264-86, 


Bentley, G. E., Jr. ‘‘The Date of Blake’s Vala or The Four Zoas.’’ 
MLN, uxx (1956), 487-91. 


Bentley, G. E., Jr. ‘‘Thomas Butts, White Collar Maecenas.’’ 
PMLA, Lxxi (1956), 1052-66. 
Concerning Thomas Butts, c. 1757-1845, friend and patron of Blake. 


Bentley, G. E., Jr. ‘‘ William Blake and ‘Johnny of Norfolk.’ ’’ SP, 
Lim (1956), 60-74. 
Largely concerned with references to Blake in a series of letters (1800- 
1804) between William Hayley and John Johnson, “Cowper’s loyal ‘Johnny of 
Norfolk.’ ” 


Blake, William. Songs of Innocence and Songs of Innocence and 
Experience. London: Trianon Press for the William Blake 
Trust; Faber & Faber, 1954. Pp. 5 + 62 plates; 31 + 5 plates. 
Cf. PQ, xxx1v, 273; xxxv, 280. 


Rev. by L. W. in Connoisseur, CXXXVIII, 133-34. 


Blake’s Pencil Drawings: Second Series. Edited by Geoffrey 


Keynes. London: Nonesuch Press, 1956. Pp. xi + 218; 56 plates. 
Rev. in TLS, Dec. 28, p. 776. 


Bronowski, Jacob. William Blake, 1757-1827: A Man without a 
Mask. London and Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1955, Pp. 218. 
Rev. by Jean Wahl in Etudes Anglaises, 1x, 262. 


Erdman, David V. Blake, Prophet against Empire: A Poet’s Inter- 
pretation of the History of His Own Times. Princeton Univer- 


sity Press, 1954. Pp. xx + 503. Cf. PQ, xxxtv, 273-74; xxxv, 280. 
Rev. by T. A. Birrell in English Studies, xxxvu, 84-85; by H. Lemaitre in 
Etudes Anglaises, 1x, 63-64; by M. M. Mahood in MP, Lim, 208-10. 


Gardner, Stanley. Infinity on the Anvil: A Critical Study of 
Blake’s Poetry. Oxford: Blackwell, 1954. Pp. vii + 160. Cf. 
PQ, xxxv, 281. 

Rev. by J. M. S. Tompkins in MER, 11, 591-92. 
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Gaunt, William. Arrows of Desire: A Study of William Blake and 
His Romantic World. London: Museum Press, 1956. Pp. 200. 
Rev. in TLS, Nov. 9, p. 667. 


Gleckner, Robert F. ‘‘Blake and Wesley.’’ N&Q, ccr (1956), 522-24. 
“Similarities between several of [Wesley’s] hymns and Blake’s two poems 
entitled ‘Holy Thursday.’ ” 


Gleckner, Robert F. ‘‘Blake’s Religion of Imagination.’’ Journal 
of Aesthetics & Art Criticism, x1v (1956), 359-69. 


Gleckner, Robert F. ‘‘Irony in Blake’s ‘Holy Thursday.’ ’’ MIN, 
LxxI (1956), 412-15. 


Goddard, Harold C. Blake’s Fourfold Vision. (Pendle Hill Pam- 
phlets, No. 86.) Wallingford, Pa.: Pendle Hill, 1956. Pp. 38. 


James, Laura DeWitt. William Blake: The Finger on the Furnace. 


New York: Vantage Press, 1956. Pp. 126. 
Rev. briefly by C. Ryder Smith in London Quarterly § Holborn Review, 
CLXXXI, 239. 


‘ Jugaku, Bunsho. A Bibliographical Study of William Blake’s Note- 
book. Tokyo: Hokuseido Press, 1953. Pp. 175. Cf. PQ, xxx1v, 
274; xxxv, 281. 

Rev. by Edith C. Batho in MLR, tt, 459. 
Keynes, Geoffrey (ed.). The Letters of William Blake. London: 


Hart-Davis, 1956. Pp. 261. 
Rev. in TLS, Nov. 9, p. 667. 


King, A. R. ‘‘ Hopkins’ ‘Windhover’ and Blake.’’ English Studies, 


xxxvil (1956), 245-52. 
Suggests Blake’s second watercolor for L’Allegro as a source for Hopkins’ 


poem. 


Kiralis, Karl. ‘‘The Theme and Structure of William Blake’s 
Jerusalem.’’ ELH, xxi (1956), 127-43. 


Kline, Allan. ‘‘Blake’s ‘A Song of Liberty,’ 5-6.’’ Explicator, xv 
(1956), item 4. 


Nurmi, Martin K. ‘‘Blake’s Revisions of The Tyger.’’ PMLA, txx1 
(1956), 669-85. 
An important textual study. 
Rudd, Margaret. Organiz’d Innocence: The Story of Blake’s 
Prophetic Books. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1956. Pp. 


xv + 266. 
Rev. by Betty Miller in Twentieth Century, cLx, 369-70; in TLS, Oct. 19, 


p. 618. 


Saurat, Denis. William Blake. Paris: La Colombe, 1954. Pp. 124. 
Rev. by H. Lemaitre in Etudes Anglaises, 1x, 63-64. 
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Stavrou, Constantine N. ‘‘William Blake and D. H. Lawrence.’’ 
University of Kansas City Review, xxu (1956), 235-40. 


Theobald, John. ‘‘Was Blake a Mystic?’’ Personalist, xxxvu 
(1956), 47-59, 161-67, 264-73. 
The second and third parts of Mr. Theobald’s study are entitled “Blake’s 
Idea of God” and “Blake’s Ideas of Good and Evil.” 


Vala: Blake’s Numbered Text. Edited by H. M. Margoliouth. Ox- 


ford: Clarendon Press, 1956, Pp. xxviii + 181; 8 plates. 
Rev. in TLS, Oct. 19, p. 618. 


Robert Bloomfield 
Reed, Graham F. ‘‘Bloomfield’s Aeolus.’’ N&Q, ccr (1956), 450-51. 


James Boswell 
(See also Bennet Langton) 


Brady, Frank, and Frederick A. Pottle (eds.). Boswell in Search of 
a Wife, 1766-1769. The Yale Editions of the Private Papers of 
James Boswell. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1956. Pp. xxviii + 390. 


[Editorial note: The following review considers the scholarly usefulness of 
the series of Boswell Papers which began to appear in 1950, the latest volume 
of which is listed above. ] 

With the publication of Boswell in Search of a Wife, five volumes of the 
Yale Editions of the Private Papers of James Boswell (trade edition) relating 
directly to Boswell now record his career from 15 November 1762, when, as a 
young man of twenty-two, he left Scotland for England, to 25 November 1769, 
when, to his father’s disappointment, he unprofitably married his cousin 
Margaret Montgomerie. Between these two dates, as his voluminous and de- 
tailed records reveal, Boswell made a futile attempt to obtain a commission in 
the Guards, met and became the friend of Samuel Johnson (Boswell’s London 
Journal [1950]). He spent a tortured melancholy year in Holland studying 
law and flirting with a Dutch bluestocking, Belle de Zuylen (Boswell in Hol- 
land [1952]). From June 1764 to February 1766 as ‘‘Baron’’ Boswell, he toured 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Corsica, and France, interspersing amorous 
dalliance with brash interviews with Rousseau, Voltaire, and Paoli (Boswell 
on the Grand Tour: Germany and Switzerland [1953]; Boswell on the Grand 
Tour: Italy, Corsica, and France [1955]. Returning to Great Britain, he culti- 
vated his eminent London acquaintances and made his way through a series 
of more or less artful maneuvers to acquire a wife before succumbing to his 
cousin’s virtues (Boswell in Search of a Wife). 

The nature of the materials presented in each of these beautifully designed 
volumes varies considerably. Boswell’s London Journal, the manuscript of which 
was discovered, some years after Col. Ralph Isham acquired the extensive 
Malahide collection, by C. Colleer Abbott along with a large cache of documents, 
letters, and other miscellaneous papers at Fettercairn House in 1930 and 1931, 
is the only one of the series to consist of a single complete manuscript. This 
manuscript is printed for the first time. Boswell in Holland, on the other hand, 
because the Holland journal was lost in Boswell’s time, is a compilation of 
memoranda, French and Dutch exercises, verses, his expense account, and cor- 
respondence. Of the material contained in this volume, about one-fifth has 
been published previously: the extant portion of Boswell’s Holland Journal, his 
correspondence with Belle de Zuylen (with the exception of one letter), several 
other letters, Boswell’s Inviolable Plan, and a few miscellaneous notes appeared 
in The Private Papers of James Boswell from Malahide Castle, edited by 
Geoffrey Scott and F. A. Pottle (1928-1934). The rest, memoranda and notes 
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for the Journal in Holland, French and Dutch exercises and many letters, are 
printed for the first time. Boswell on the Grand Tour: Germany and Switzer- 
land combines the types of materials contained in the first two volumes: a 
relatively extensive journal and pertinent supplementary letters and documents. 
Almost half of the book is taken up by Boswell’s Journal of a Tour through the 
Courts of Germany. This journal, two letters, and the records of Boswell’s con- 
versations with Rousseau and Voltaire were first printed in the Private Papers. 
In addition, three letters from Boswell to Rousseau were previously published 
by C. B. Tinker in his edition of the Letters of James Boswell (1924). Newly 
published memoranda, letters, verses, and expense accounts constitute slightly 
less than half of this volume. The fourth in the series, Boswell on the Grand 
Tour: Italy, Corsica, and France, makes use of still another kind of material: 
Boswell’s Corsican Journal, which he himself first published in 1768 in his 
Account of Corsica. It also contains manuscript material previously published 
in the Private Papers, namely, the fragmentary journal of this period and a 
number of letters. Forty of the seventy-five letters appearing in this volume 
have been published before, those not in the Private Papers having been printed 
by Tinker in the Letters. In addition, the editors have reprinted a few items 
by Boswell from the London Chronicle. Making up considerably less than half 
of the book are the newly printed extracts from Boswell’s Italian diary, letters 
from Wilkes and Girolama Piccolomini (Boswell’s Sienese mistress), and a 
long letter from Boswell to Rousseau which he apparently never sent. Boswell 
in Search of a Wife also makes use of previously published journals and letters 
(fifty-five out of eighty-five) and reprints material from the London Chronicle. 
Certain letters, notes of conversations between Boswell and Johnson, and the 
* manuscript versions of various episodes in the Life of Johnson are published for 
the first time, but the new material comes to less than a third of the total 
volume. 

Except in the London Journal, the arrangement of the manuscript materials 
has been determined by the editors, and the determining factor in this arrange- 
ment has admittedly been readability. The volumes are frankly designed for 
the non-scholarly reader, and the editors have felt free to abridge documents 
“whenever it has seemed desirable” (Boswell on the Grand Tour: Italy, Corsica, 
and France, p. xxii) in order to achieve their object, the giving of “a wholly 
representative selection from the materials, so far as that is reconcilable with 
a policy of pleasant and fairly rapid reading” (Boswell in Holland, p. xvi). 
This policy, of course, results in the printing of extracts and fragments, accept- 
able enough when what is being printed is available intact elsewhere, but dis- 
appointing (though understandable) when the material is new. In the last 
three volumes, Boswell’s journals are amplified by the insertion of letters and 
other documents in their chronological places in order to “round out the narra- 
tive or to vary it pleasingly” (Boswell on the Grand Tour: Germany and 
Switzerland, p. xi). The procedure is successful on its own terms, the materials 
having been imaginatively and skillfully arranged by the editors. 

The texts of the manuscripts have been normalized; spelling, capitalization, 
and punctuation reduced to acceptable modern standards; and abbreviations 
and contractions expanded at will. The editors have also changed Boswell’s 
spelling of proper names to the present accepted spellings: Broglio to Broglie, 
Montgomery to Montgomerie, etc.; they have broken up the texts into para- 
graphs; and they have inserted without comment (except in their introductions) 
letters and short words inadvertently omitted by Boswell. Documents in 
foreign languages are printed in translation. All of this is clearly indicated by 
the editors. Professor Brady, in his introductions to the last two volumes, 
perhaps misleadingly refers the reader to “the unnormalized and unmodified 
text” of the journals as printed in the Private Papers. Although there is far 
less tampering with the text in those earlier volumes than in these, their editors 
never pretended to present a facsimile reproduction of the manuscripts. As they 
indicated, they repunctuated, corrected and restored French accents, silently 
expanded standard abbreviations, but retained Boswell’s spelling and uncon- 
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ventional use of capitals. Thus the texts of the Yale Editions are much closer 
to the allegedly pure texts of the Private Papers than might have been sup- 
posed. I should like to see, however, the manuscript poten entry for Friday, 
22 June 1764. In Private Papers, m1, 12, it reads, “At night we came to a 
Popish Town: I walked without the Gates in delightful humour.’’ In Boswell 
on the Grand Tour: Germany and Switzerland, though, more than the spelling, 
capitalization, and punctuation is changed: “At night we came to ........ 

a Popish town. I walked without the gates in delightful humour” (p. 9). Which 
is correct? No explanation for the change seems to be covered in the editors’ 
announcement of policy. This sort of discrepancy, it must be admitted, is 
difficult to find in these volumes. 

The indexes are admirable. Individuals who appear only once or twice in the 
text are identified briefly, either by profession or by their relationship to 
Boswell. Those who appear more often are not only identified, but are treated 
to a fairly comprehensive summary of their activities. The index entries for 
Boswell himself in these volumes are amazing examples of the neglected art of 
indexing. Divided into sections, they cover almost every aspect of the man treat- 
ed in the text. The entries for Samuel Johnson, while less ample, are as specific 
as those for Boswell, and it is to be expected that as the Journal progresses 
and concerns itself more and more with that great man, they will equal, and 
ultimately surpass, Boswell’s in length. These indexes are particularly valuable 
because they are not restricted to the material contained in the texts of the 
journals, letters, and documents, but also include the information found in the 
footnotes. They are among the best indexes compiled in recent years, and this 
fact is particularly significant when one considers that this trade edition is not 
a strictly scholarly penne 

Among the other assets of this series are the generous explanatory footnotes, 
the informative appendices (containing supplementary documents, letters, 
verses, maps, and genealogical tables), and the valuable illustrations. "Many of 
these illustrations are not easily accessible elsewhere, and some are reproduced 
for the first time. 

Despite its excellence, however, the trade edition of the Boswell Papers is 
only a stop-gap for the specialist. Since it contains the only available printed 
text of many manuscripts and since all omissions are clearly indicated by the 
editors, the scholar can be confident in his use of the volumes. However, be- 
cause the texts are not literal transcriptions of the original manuscripts and 
because the volumes frequently contain only selected material arranged for 
pleasant reading, their use for many is limited. It is hoped that the scholarly 
edition of these journals (the tentative publishing date for the first volume of 
which has been gradually postponed from 1955 to 1957, with no sign of its 
appearance yet) and that of Boswell’s vast correspondence, which will print 
complete manuscripts and contain complete scholarly apparatus, will not be long 
delayed. Until the advent of these volumes, however, the scholar must be satis- 
fied with the trade edition. He is fortunate that it is a splendid one. 

—C. N. FIFEr. 


Brady, Frank, and Frederick A. Pottle (eds.). Boswell on the Grand 
Tour: Italy, Corsica, and France, 1765-1766. The Yale Editions 
of the Private Papers of James Boswell. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1955. Pp. xxviii + 356. London: Heinemann, 1955. Pp. 


xxviii + 383. Cf. PQ, xxxv, 282. 
Rev. by J. Dulck in Etudes Anglaises, 1x, 259-60; in the article by Esdaile 
listed below; briefly by Joseph Wood Krutch in American Scholar, xxv, 122. 


Collins, P. A. W. ‘‘Boswell’s Contact with Johnson.’’ N&Q, ccr 
(1956), 163-66. 


Estimates “that Boswell and Johnson met on about 425 days in all’; includes 
a list of “Meetings Not Dated in the ‘Life.’ ” 
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Collins, P[hilip] A. W. James Boswell. London: Longmans for the 
British Council and the National Book League, 1956. Pp. 48. 


Esdaile, Arundell. ‘‘Boswell on the Grand Tour.’’ Quarterly Re- 
view, Ccxciv (1956), 464-74. 

Reviews the volumes Boswell in Holland (1952), Boswell on the Grand Tour: 
Germany and Switzerland (1953), and Boswell on the Grand Tour: Italy, 
Corsica, and France (1955), edited by Pottle and Brady. Cf. PQ, xxxu, 261; 
XXXII, 264; xxxIv, 275; xxxv, 282. 


Hitschman, Edward. ‘‘Boswell: The Biographer’s Character.’’ 
Great Men: Psychoanalytic Studies (New York: International 
Universities Press, 1956), pp. 186-98. 


Reid, B. L. ‘‘Johnson’s Life of Boswell.’’ Kenyon Review, xvm 
(1956), 546-75. 


Sees Johnson as “Compleat Father” to one who could not grow up. 


Sheldon, Esther K. ‘‘Boswell’s English in the London Journal.’’ 
PMLA, ux (1956), 1067-93. 


Sherbo, Arthur. ‘‘Gleanings from Boswell’s ‘Notebook.’’’ N&Q, 
ccr (1956), 108-12. 


Discusses the differences between Boswell’s accounts, in the Notebook and the 
Life, of the same events in Johnson’s life. 


Werner, Jack (ed.). The Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides. London: 


Macdonald, 1956. Pp. Ixviii + 396. 
Rev. briefly by E[ric] G[illett] in National and English Review, cxuvt, 182. 


John Bunyan 


Martin, Hugh (ed.). Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners. 
(‘‘Treasury of Christian Books.’’) London: S. C. M. Press, 


1955. Pp. 148. 
Rev. briefly by G. W. Hughes in Baptist Quarterly, xvi, 334-35. 


Sharrock, Roger. John Bunyan. London: Hutchinson, 1954. Pp. 
viii + 9-163. Cf. PQ, xxxiv, 278; xxxv, 283. 
Rev. by Rosemary Freeman in RES, new ser., vu, 201-02. 


Tibbutt, H[arry] G[ordon]. Bedfordshire and the First Civil War: 
With a Note on John Bunyan’s Military Service. (Elstow Moot 
Hall Leaflets, No. 3.) Elstow (Beds.): Elstow Moot Hall, 1956. 
Pp. 22. 

Rev briefly in TLS, April 27, p. 258. 

Tibbutt, H[{arry] G{ordon]. A Bunyan Guide. 2nd ed. (Elstow 

Moot Hall Leaflets, No. 1.) Elstow (Beds.) : Elstow Moot Hall, 


1956. Pp. 14. 
Rev. briefly in TLS, June 29, p. 398. 


Edmund Burke 
Bryant, Donald C. ‘‘Burke’s Present Discontents: The Rhetorical 
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Genesis of a Party Testament.’’ Quarterly Journal of Speech, 
xi (1956), 115-26. 


Copeland, Thomas W., and Milton Shumway Smith (comps.). A 
Checklist of the Correspondence of Edmund Burke: Arranged 
in Chronological Order and Indexed under the Names of One 
Thousand and Two Hundred Correspondents. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press for the Index Society; New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1955. Pp. xviii + 481. 

Rev. briefly in NgQ, cct, 459. 

Students of the eighteenth century are again indebted to The Index Society, 
as well as to Messrs. Copeland and Smith, for a research tool of the greatest 
value. This excellent compilation provides a record of almost 7000 letters to 
and from Edmund Burke, located in more than 80 collections and from more 
than 190 printed sources, covering the period 1744-96. It provides a key to the 
political and social events of the time and is an indispensable desk-tool for any- 
one working on problems in the latter half of the century. 

A general introduction by Benjamin Nangle, general editor of the Society, 
is as succinct a description of the book and its purposes as any reviewer could 
hope to write; it is followed by the compilers’ explanatory preface. Then 
come the location lists of the correspondences (both manuscript and printed), 
the chronological listing, and the alphabetical list of correspondences. “Letters” 
in pamphlet form are given in an appendix, and at the end is a source index, 
showing by number where all items are to be found. The book is a fine example 
of how modern scholars prepare their own tools; others can be grateful that 
the results are shared publicly. 

Any compilation of this nature is bound to lead to the discovery of additional 
materials; that is one of the purposes of such a volume. But the net was cast 
wide and the catch carefully analyzed. The book is clearly and simply arranged, 
and rewardingly informative. The general level of the work is unusually high, 
and but two minor errors were discovered in a careful examination and after 
extended use. A wide distribution of this useful work is bound to increase the 
quantity and quality of eighteenth-century scholarship.—ROBERT F. METZDORF. 


Fay, Charles Ryle. Burke and Adam Smith: Being a Lecture De- 
livered at the Queen’s University of Belfast, April 27th, 1956. 
Belfast: Boyd, 1956. Pp. 25. 


Gottschalk, Louis, ‘‘Reflections on Burke’s Reflections on the 
French Revolution.’’ Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society, c (1956), 417-29. 


Hoffman, Ross J. S. Edmund Burke, New York Agent, with His 
Letters to the New York Assembly and Intimate Correspondence 
with Charles O’Hara, 1761-1776. (Memoirs of the American 
Philosophical Society, Vol. XLI.) Philadelphia: American 
Philosophical Society, 1956. Pp. ix + 632. 

Rev. by Donald C. Bryant in Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, Vol. cccvul (Nov. 1956), 220-21; by Dora Mae Clarke in 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, LXxx, 378-80; by Carl B. 
Cone in AHR, LXI, 978-79; by G. H. Guttridge in Thought, xxx1, 305-06; by 
Caroline Robbins in Political Science Quarterly, Lxx1, 305-06; by Roland A. 
Smith in Yale Review, xiv, 603-07; in TLS, April 13, p. 219. 
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Johnson, S. F. ‘‘Burke and Hardy.’’ Corr. in TLS, Dee. 7, 1956, 


p. 731. 
Indebtedness of Hardy’s concept of style to Burke’s Sublime. 


Mahoney, Thomas H. D. ‘‘Mr. Burke’s Imperial Mentality and the 
Proposed Irish Absentee Tax of 1773.’’ Canadian Historical 
Review, xxxvui (1956), 158-66. 


Mahoney, Thomas H. D. ‘‘Edmund Burke, 1729-1797: A Portrait 
and an Appraisal.’’ History Today, xxx (1956), 727-34, 


Parkin, Charles. The Moral Basis of Burke’s Political Thought. 
Cambridge University Press, 1956. Pp. viii + 145. 


Snow, Vernon F. ‘‘Robert C. Johnson’s Appraisal of Edmund 
Burke’s Eloquence.’’ Quarterly Journal of Speech, xum (1956), 
243-49. 


Charles Burney 


Mackerness, E. D, ‘‘Dr. Burney, Biographer.’’ Contemporary Re- 


view, CLXXXIx (1956), 352-57. 
Concerned with Burney’s contributions to Abraham Rees’s Cyclopaedia, 
“which began publication in 1802.” 


Robert Burns 


Campbell, W[illiam] B[eaton]. A Burns Companion: Being Every- 
body’s Key to Burns’ Poems. Ternemny Villas, Knock, Huntly 
(Aberdeenshire) : W. B. Campbell, 1953. Pp. 207. 


Keith, Christina. The Russet Coat: A Critical Study of Burns’ 

Poetry and of Its Background. London: Hale, 1956, Pp. 235. 
Rev. in TLS, May 25, p. 310. 

Lindsay, Maurice. Robert Burns: The Man, His Work, the Legend. 
London: Maecgibbon & Kee, 1954. Pp. viii + 291. Cf£~PQ, xxx1v, 
279. 

Rev. by G. Miallon in Etudes Anglaises, Ix, 62-63. 
Thomas Busby 


Spence, K. G. F. ‘‘The Learned Doctor Busby.’’ Music & Letters, 
xxxvi (1956), 141-53. 


An interesting account of the writer, composer and musician who lived from 
1755 to 1838. 


Samuel Butler 


Granger, Bruce Ingham. ‘‘ Hudibras in the American Revolution.’ 
American Literature, xxvu (1956), 499-508. 


John Byrom 
Thomson, Wilfrid] H[arry]. Byrom Deeds & Wills in the Posses- 
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sion of W. H. Thomson, B. A., with Notes on Omissions & Dupli- 
cates. Manchester: W. H. Thomson, 1956. Pp. 19. 


Thomson, W[ilfrid] H[arry]. ‘‘Christians Awake.’’ Written by 
John Byrom, Manchester, 1749. Completely Re-written ed. Man- 
chester: W. H. Thomson, 1956. Pp. 24. 


Thomas Chatterton 


Ting, Nai-Tung. ‘‘The Influence of Chatterton on Keats.’’ Keats- 
Shelley Journal, v (1956), 103-08. 


Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield 
Currie, H. MacL. ‘‘Chesterfield Agelastus.’’ N&Q, ccr (1956), 431- 
32 


“Rough parallel between” a story about Marcus Crassus and “Chesterfield’s 
remark” about not laughing. 


Charles Churchill 


The Poetical Works of Charles Churchill. Edited with an Intro- 
duction and Notes by Douglas Grant. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1956. Pp. xxii + 587. 

Rev. in middle art. in TLS, Nov. 9, p. 664; see Jack Lindsay, corr. in TLS, 
Nov. 16, p. 681, for praise of “Gotham.” 

Churchill’s most recent biographer, Professor Wallace Cable Brown, has 
rightly said that it is time for a full reéxamination of the poet’s work. Even 
to those who have paid some attention to the eighteenth century, he has re- 
mained a fabulous monster. To know him well we must work our way through 
a thicket of obscure details, and here, to pervert Churchill’s own line, we need 
apt annotation’s artful aid. John Wilkes, Churchill’s close ally, wrote to him 
on August 27, 1764: “I believe you wou’d give double pleasure to the public, 
if after any new piece, you wou’d take the trouble of a few short explanatory 
notes. . . . I have been so many months absent from the great theatre of 
London, I begin to find obscurities in your later pieces” (quoted by Grant, 
p. v, n. 6). Perhaps modern criticism, as in recent studies of The Dunciad, 
will work toward the conclusion that there are central themes and issues in 
Churchill’s work which can be disengaged from personal controversy and scan- 
dal. But it is impossible to decide in advance what details will prove to be 
important or unimportant. Grant’s edition is therefore very timely as well as 
sound and scholarly. He does not give us an extended biographical or critical 
study, but spares no pains to establish a trustworthy text and furnish helpful 
notes. His notes are far clearer, more pointed, and more systematic than those 
of Laver, in the only other recent collected edition, and he goes beyond Lowe’s 
special work on The Rosciad. It takes a close reading and some knowledge of the 
difficulties involved for the user of this edition to realize the amount of un- 
obtrusive and devoted labor that has gone into its making. The book is beauti- 
fully printed, with a clear page which is at the same time economical of 
space. The ‘Index of Persons, Places, and Titles’ covers Introduction and Notes, 
and can be used in such a way as to run down most of the significant references 
in the text, though not quite all. The line had to be drawn somewhere, but such 
references, for example, as “Robin Hood Society” and “Choice Spirits” should 
be indexed, even though it would be fantastic to expect a complete index or a 
complete set of notes. As is natural, in such a great mass of details, casual 
details occur to the reader. Can Publius (The Author, 1.107) be Smollett, as 
recent scholars believe? Publius seems to be an elderly man in public office, 
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and Smollett is mentioned by name elsewhere in the poem. One would like to 
have a comment on the practice of an author’s signing title-pages, as Churchill 
does with some poems of 1764, and as Sterne was doing with some of the 
volumes of Tristram Shandy. The notes on Sir Francis Dashwood and his 
“piety”. might refer to Hogarth’s picture, “Sir Francis Dashwood at his 
mock Devotions.’’ The Conference, ll. 290-92, echoes Cleveland’s famous couplet 
in The Rebel Scot, ‘‘Had Cain been Scot,’’ etc. The Ghost, ll. 655-56, echoes 
Macbeth, tv, 1, 88-89—-significant because Churchill is here attacking the succes- 
sion of “driv’ling Stuarts.” In The Times, 1. 578, the name supplied, 
“L[igonier],” does not fit the meter. But even a few trifling amendments 
like these are possible only because Grant has set his abundant material before 
us so clearly—ALAN D. McKILLop. 


Colley Cibber 


Peterson, William M. ‘‘Cibber’s She Wou’d, and She Wou’d Not 
and Vanbrugh’s 4/sop.’’ PQ, xxxv (1956), 429-35. 


Peterson, William M. ‘‘The Text of Cibber’s She Wou’d, and She 
Wouw’d Not.’’ MLN, uxxt (1956), 258-62. 


[Unsigned.] ‘‘A Cibber ‘Puff.’ ’? N&Q, cct (1956), 388-91. 
The puff is in the Gentleman’s Magazine, xv, 98-99. 


Samuel Clarke 


The Leibniz-Clarke Correspondence: Together with Extracts from 
Newton’s ‘‘Principia’’ and ‘‘Opticks’’. Edited with an Intro- 
duction and Notes by H. G. Alexander. Manchester University 


Press, 1956. Pp. lvi + 200. 
Rev. by Mary B. Hesse in Nature, cLxxviu, 59; in TLS, May 18, p. 301. 


Anthony Collins 


Broome, J. H. ‘‘Une Collaboration: Anthony Collins et 
Desmaizeaux.’’ Revue de Littérature Comparée, xxx (1956), 


161-79. 
Argues that Desmaizeaux aided the English deist to such an extent that he 


should be considered his collaborator, especially in works that_appeared after 
1715. 


William Collins 
(See also James Thomson) 


Brooks, E. L. ‘‘ William Collins’s ‘Ode on the Poetical Character.’ ’’ 
College English, xvir (1956), 403-04. 

An analysis of various lines in the poem, especially “the passage about the 
weaving of the Cestus of Poethood, lines 23-50.” 


Collins, William. Drafts & Fragments of Verse. Edited from the 
Manuscripts by J. S. Cunningham. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 


1956. Pp. xii + 49. 

Rev. in TLS, Dec. 14, p. 750. 

An amazing discovery—over four hundred lines of verse now first printed 
from Collins’s rough autograph copies preserved among the Warton papers at 
Trinity College, Oxford. Collins himself might call these pieces disjecti membra 
poetae; they confirm Thomas Warton’s report about bollins’s manuscripts: 
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“They had the marks of repeated correction; he was perpetually changing his 
epithets.” Professor Cunningham has evidently edited this material with great 
care. He provides notes on essential points, but not a full commentary. The 
temptation to add further comment is irresistible. In the following notes Cun- 
ningham’s numbering is retained. His order is not chronological; the stanzaic 
poems are put first because they are most closely related to Collins’s “meditative 
odes”; a second section is made up of some fragments in heroic couplet. 

(1) An early version of the “Ode to Simplicity.” Part of the plan was to 
describe the quality of simplicity in Greek music, poetry, and painting (stanzas 
1-5). In the final version we have instead of this brief review of the arts a 
progress or flight of Simplicity, associated with Liberty, through and from 
Greece and Rome. It may be inferred that this early version antedates “The 
Passions” and “Liberty.” 

(2) A pastoral lyric expressing Damon’s (Collins’s) affection for a maiden 
variously called Delia, Amanda, or Laura, who lived in or near the Sussex 
parish where Thomas Otway was born. Professor Cunningham rightly identi- 
fies her with Elizabeth Goddard, to whom the ode on the death of Colonel 
Ross was addressed, and adds that Ross was her uncle. This relationship was 
unknown to Carver in his elaborate notes on Collins (Ng-Q, cLxxvir [1939]), 
and the evidence should be given. Cunningham points out that the reference to 
Otway connects with the “Ode to Pity.” The present piece is one of the most 
important of Collins’s early pastoral lyrics, and helps to authenticate “Young 
Damon of the vale is dead.” 

(3) This remarkable poem begins by addressing and rejecting the “genii” or 
“powers” that rule over the life of cities, and turns to praise of the retired 
life amid wild nature, taking the poet through the ideal day of L’ Allegro and 
Thomson’s Summer, and correlating the morning with “sweet Lorrain,” the 
noonday retreat with the landscapes of ‘‘ Rysdael,’’ the wild scences of heath and 
rock with Salvator Rosa, and sunset colors with Lorraine again. Yet, the poet 
continues, neither “picture” nor poetry can render the effect of moonlight, and 
he ends on a note of frustration. The “Ode to Evening” was developed from the 
second half of this poem, beginning with the landscapes in the manner of 
Salvator Rosa. We witness here the development of Collins’s early pastoral into 
something richer. As Cunningham suggests, the piece is a descriptive ode, but 
the opening is in the allegorical vein. It is Collins’s longest piece in quatrains, 
composite and transitional. It is also a converse of ‘‘The Manners,’’ moving 
from society to solitude instead of in the other direction. 

(4) An unfinished elegy on a female painter who died young, not identified. 
Collins compares her with “Lavinia” and “Tintoretta.” Cunningham says that 
Titian’s daughter Lavinia fits the context better than Lavinia Fontana, “who 
lived to be quite old.” But Collins does not say that his Lavinia died young; 
he says only that she was an Italian painter. Cunningham undoubtedly has the 
correct identification in Lavinia Fontana. He is also right in identifying 
Tintoretta as the daughter of Tintoretto, but not in calling the name a “coin- 
age” by Collins (see Richard Graham’s “Account,” appended to Dryden’s Du 
Fresnoy [1716], p. 315; Félibien, Entretiens [1705], m1, 129; Roger de Piles, 
The Art of Painting [1743], p. 198). 

(5) Manuscript title, “Recitative Accompanied”; editor’s title, “Fragment of 
an Ode for Music.” Ptolemy sits in state at the Mouseion; the Muses are in 
attendance, and also “His Fav’rite Bards—His Graecian Quire,” who are to 
sing in turn. Connection or partial identification with the poem on “the Music 
of the Grecian Theatre” mentioned in the letter to Hayes seems possible. This 
fragment may be one of the latest poems in the collection. 

(6) Lines addressed to James Harris on his Three Treatises (1744). An 
explicit statement of the important part Shaftesburian aesthetics played in the 
Hellenic revival. 

(7) Lines addressed to either Jacob or Richard Tonson, grandnephews of 
the elder Jacob. A personal tribute to the long connection of the Tonsons with 
literary publishing, with an interesting reference to the Kit-Cat portraits at 
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Barn Elms. In speaking of the house of Tonson as publishers of Waller, Cow- 
ley, and “all the Easy Sons of Song,” Collins probably has some exact details 
in mind. Herringman was the principal publisher of Waller and Cowley up to 
the 1690’s; though Jacob Tonson’s name appears in a Cowley imprint of 1681, 
he evidently acquired the important Waller and Cowley copyrights from the 
Herringman estate, publishing Waller regularly from 1705 and Cowley from 
1707. 

(8) Three fragments on Restoration drama, probably connected in origin 
with the Verses to Hanmer. 

(9) Lines addressed to an unidentified friend whom Collins playfully 
accuses of being an excessively exacting critic. Poets and painters, witness 
Horace and “Fresnoy,” are to be judged by the same standards, and in both 
alike defects may be found “more . . . than Sage Despiles instructs us how to 
weigh” (Roger de Piles’ famous “Balance of Painters”). You can find flaws 
in Thornhill and Rowe alike, and may call them both mannerists. But is it 
right to insist on “Originals,” to demand of every artist “some forcefull Char- 
acter ... peculiar to his happy hand,” “some Sovreign Mark of Genius all his 
own’? You want to get back to art as it was in the days of “Carlo” (Carlo 
Maratta). “Blackhall” (Blackwell) himself might doubt whether all Homer’s 
art comes from his own “godlike Mind,” from “one exhaustless Heart.” This 
fragment hardly develops an argument, but shows Collins’s intense interest in 
current discussions of original genius, and deserves close scrutiny. 

(10) Lines addressed to a friend who is going to travel in Italy. The re- 
marks on the study of medals echo Addison (cf. ll. 5-10 with Addison, Mis- 
cellaneous Works, ed. Guthkelch [1914], 1, 284-86). The lines on Italian poetry 
* reflect Collins’s well known interest in Fairfax’s Tasso, and connect Cynthio 
with Shakespeare and Marino with Milton ALAN D. McKILLop. 


William Congreve 
(See John Dryden) 


Christopher Cooper 


Cooper, Christopher. The English Teacher, or, The Discovery of the 
Art of Teaching and Learning the English Tongue (1687). 
Edited by Bertil Sundby. (Lund Studies in English, 22.) Lund: 


Gleerup, 1953. Pp. exvi + 120. 
Rev. by E. J. Dobson in RES, new ser., vi, 77-81; by Martin Lehnert in 
Anglia, LXx1t1, 392-97. 


~ 


Abraham Cowley 


Hinman, Robert B. ‘‘ ‘Truth is Truest Poesy’: The Influence of the 
New Philosophy on Abraham Cowley.’’ ELH, xxi (1956), 194- 
203. 


William Cowper 


Brooks, Elmer L. ‘‘Cowper’s Periodical Contributions.’’ Corr. in 


TLS, Aug. 17, 1956, p. 487. 
Suggestion that he contributed to the Arminian Magazine, 1789-1798. 


Green, David Bonnell. ‘‘Three Cowper Letters.’’ N&Q, ccr (1956), 
532-34. 
Gregory, Hoosag K. ‘‘The Prisoner and His Crimes: Summary 


Comments on a Longer Study of the Mind of William Cowper.”’ 
Literature and Psychology, vi (1956), 53-59. 
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Hodgson, Norma H. ‘‘Cowper Again: I.’’ MP, um (1956), 213-14. 
Comment prompted by Charles Ryskamp’s review (MP, ui, 67-70) of 

Maurice J. Quinlan’s edition of “Memoir of William Cowper: An Autobiog- 

ve gl Cf. PQ, XXXII, 267-68; xxxv, 286. See also Mr. Quinlan’s reply listed 
ow. 


Quinlan, Maurice J. ‘‘Cowper Again: II.’’ MP, tm (1956), 214-16. 

A reply to Charles Ryskamp’s review (MP, tim, 67-70) of Mr. Quinlan’s 
edition of “Memoir of William Cowper: An Autobiography” (Proceedings of 
the American Philosophical Society, xcv11 [1953], 359-82). See also Norma H. 
Hodgson’s comment listed above. 


George Crabbe 


Brett, R[aymond] L[aurence]. Crabbe. London: Longmans for the 
British Council and the National Book League, 1956. Pp. 43. 


Haddakin, Lilian. The Poetry of Crabbe. London: Chatto & Windus, 
1955. Pp. 175. Cf. PQ, xxxv, 286-87. 
Rev. by W. Keith Thomas in University of Toronto Quarterly, xxv, 265-68. 


Pollard, Arthur. ‘‘George Crabbe’s Theology.’’ Church Quarterly 
Review, civm (1956), 309-16. 
Based, in part, on “some fifty sermons in manuscript in Sir John Murray’s 
collection.” 


Thale, Rose Marie. ‘‘Crabbe’s Village and Topographical Poetry.”’ 
JEGP, tv (1956), 618-23. 
“We can understand the anomalies of the Village only in terms of the 
topographical poem.” 


Samuel Crisp 


Macnaughton, Angus I. Family Roundabout. Edinburgh: Oliver & 
Boyd, 1955. Pp. xiii + 124. 
Includes extracts from the correspondence of Samuel Crisp, dramatist, on 
the Grand Tour. Rev. in TLS, Jan. 27, p. 51. 


Ralph Cudworth 
(See Henry Fielding) 


Sir David Dalrymple, Lord Hailes 
(See Samuel Johnson) 


Charles Davenant 


Waddell, David A. G. ‘‘An English Economist’s View of the Union, 


1705.’’ Scottish Historical Review, xxxv (1956), 144-49. 
Charles Davenant’s memorial to Lord Treasurer Godolphin. 


Waddell, David. ‘‘The Writings of Charles Davenant (1656-1714).’’ 
Tibrary, 5th ser., x1 (1956), 206-12. 
The bibliography is ‘divided into (1) “Published Writings,” (2) “Unpub- 
lished Writings,” and (3) “Writings Attributed to Davenant.” 


Sir William Davenant 
(See Richard Flecknoe) 
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Daniel Defoe 


Fitzgerald, Brian. Daniel Defoe: A Study in Conflict. Chicago: 
Regnery, 1955. Pp. 248. 
See comment on London edition (Secker & Warburg, 1954) in PQ, xxxutv, 
282-83. 


Healey, George Harris (ed.). The Letters of Daniel Defoe. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1955. Pp. xxii + 506. Cf. PQ, xxxv, 288. 
Rev. by Mark A. Thompson in English Historical Review, LXx1, 296-98; by A. 
W. Secord in the article listed below. 


Jacob, Gerhard. ‘‘Die medizingeschichtliche Bedeutung des Robin- 
sondichters Daniel Defoe.’’ Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift der 
Karl-Marz-Universitaét Leipzig. (Mathematisc h-Naturwis- 
senschaftliche Reihe Heft 1.) v (1955-56), 91-97. 

A general discussion of Defoe’s medical interests in A Journal of the Plague 

Year and in “Of Fools” in An Essay on Projects. 


Moore, John Robert. ‘‘The Canon of Defoe’s Writings.’’ Library, 
5th ser., x1 (1956), 155-69. 

Mr. Moore’s paper, read before the Bibliographical Society (London), re- 
> views his long engagement with one of the most difficult problems of English 
literary history, the canon of Defoe. What is the whole product of Defoe’s busy 
fifty years of authorship? Nobody knows. Nobody but Defoe himself ever has 
known. Deep within this jungle of anonymity, pseudonymity, impersonation, 
disguise, hoax, and deliberate obfuscation, Mr. Moore has vigorously explored, 
cleared, and mapped for thirty years. He has succeeded in bringing to light 
dozens of works by Defoe that were not previously known to be his. Just as 
importantly, he has sternly rejected dozens of works that had crept into the 
canon through error, or hope, or despair, or greed. Identifying an author solely 
on internal evidence is a subtle craft and an intuitive talent. Mr. Moore here 
outlines some of the objective tests upon which he has based judgments and 
gives examples of attributions and rejections that resulted from those tests. 
The tools are simple; the skill with which they are used is the great matter. 
Mr. Moore wields them with authority and facility. He would be the last to 
say that his great task is complete, or ever will be. Still, the Defoe canon, thanks 
to his work, is in sounder state now than it ever has been before, and the forth- 
coming publication of his check-list is awaited by librarians, collectors, and 
scholars the world over. 

Mr. Moore is not optimistic about the prospect of a full-dress descriptive 
bibliography of Defoe’s writings. In this place he warns of the obstacles that 
lie in the way. They are sobering. He also sketches the qualifications for 
Defoe’s bibliographer. They are heroic. But the analytical bibliography of 
Defoe must and will be done some day, whether by a single titan or a collabora- 
tion of ordinary mortals. In any event, that work will rest upon the broad and 
solid foundation of Mr. Moore’s patient research, fascinating glimpses of which 
are caught throughout his paper.—GEORGE HARRIS HEALEY. 


Moore, John Robert. ‘‘ ‘Robin Hog’ Stephens: Messenger of the 
Press.’’ PBSA, tv (1956), 381-87. 


This account of Stephens’ later career (1697-1712) centers on his relations 
with Defoe. 


Pafford, J. H. P. ‘‘Defoe’s Proposals for Printing the History of 
the Union.’’ Library, 5th ser., x1 (1956), 202-06. 
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Parsons, Coleman O. ‘‘Ghost-Stories before Defoe.’’ N&Q, cect 
(1956), 293-98. 


Pire, G. ‘‘ Jean-Jacques Rousseau et Robinson Crusoé.’’ Revue de 
Iittérature Comparée, xxx (1956), 479-96. 


Secord, A. W. ‘‘The Correspondence of Daniel Defoe.’’ MP, Liv 
(1956), 45-52. 


A review-article concerned with the Healey edition listed above. 
John Dennis 


Wilkins, A. N. ‘‘John Dennis’ Stolen Thunder.’’ N&Q, ccr (1956), 
425-28. 
On the origin of the phrase “to steal (a person’s) thunder.” 


Sir Kenelm Digby 


Petersson, R[obert] T[orsten]. Sir Kenelm Digby, the Ornament of 
England, 1603-1665. London: Cape; Harvard University Press, 
1956. Pp. 366. 

Rev. by Donald McDonald in History Today, vi, 427-29; in TLS, May 25, 

p- 308; see corr. in TLS by V. Gabrieli, June 15, p. 361; by R. T. Petersson 

and reviewer, July 27, p. 449; see Greenslade, B. D., under Hobbes. 


John Dryden 


Biggins, D. ‘‘Sourece Notes for Dryden, Wycherley and Otway.’’ 
N&Q, cor (1956), 298-301. 


Brossman, S. W. ‘‘Dryden’s Cassandra and Congreve’s Zara.’’ 
N&Q, ccr (1956), 102-03. 


Similarities between characters in Cleomenes and The Mourning Bride. 


Cameron, L. W. ‘‘The Cold Prose Fits of John Dryden.’’ Revue de 
Iittérature Comparée, xxx (1956), 371-79. 
On Dryden’s translations of Maimbourg’s Histoire de la Ligue and Bouhours’ 
Vie de Saint Frangois Xavier. 


Cope, Jackson I. ‘‘Science, Christ, and Cromwell in Dryden’s 
Heroic Stanzas.’’ MLN, uxx1 (1956), 483-85. 


Dearing, Bruce. ‘‘Some Views of a Beast.’’ MLN, txx1 (1956), 326- 
29 


Includes a discussion of Dryden’s “Thy chase had a beast in view” (from 
the Secular Masque). 


de Beer, E. S. ‘‘ Historical Allusions in Absalom and Achitophel.’’ 
RES, new ser., v1 (1956), 410-14. Cf. reply by James Kinsley, 
ibid., pp. 414-15. 


An answer to an article of the same title by James Kinsley in RES, new ser., 
VI (1955), 291-97. 


Dobbins, Austin C. ‘‘ Dryden’s ‘Character of a Good Parson’: Back- 
ground and Interpretation.’’ SP, um (1956), 51-59. 
Mr. Dobbins argues that “although technically an ‘imitation,’ Dryden’s por- 
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trait of the Good Parson also reflects an interpretation of Chaucer which was 
accepted by Dryden’s contemporaries as being validly medieval and seventeenth 
century.” 


Dobrée, Bonamy. John Dryden. London: Longmans for the British 
Council and the National Book League, 1956. Pp. 48. 


The Works of John Dryden. Edited by Edward Niles Hooker and 
H. T. Swedenberg, Jr.; Vinton A. Dearing, textual editor; 
Frederick M. Carey, Hugh G. Dick, Godfrey Davies, Samuel H. 
Monk and John Harrington Smith, associate editors. Vol. I: 
Poems, 1649-1680. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1956. Pp. xviii + 414. 

Rev. by H. M. Sikes in Seventeenth Century News, xIv, item 292 i; in middle 
art. in TLS, Nov. 30, p. 712. 

“Here is God’s plenty.” This familiar phrase, which Dryden applied to 
Chaucer, springs to mind while one peruses the first volume of the California 
edition of Dryden’s Works, now published after fifteen years of preparation. 

The need for a scholarly edition of Dryden on a definitive scale has long 
been manifest, but the magnitude of the undertaking has required elaborate 
planning and long hours of exacting work. Six or seven volumes are being de- 
voted to the poems alone, while the plays and prose will require at least twenty 
_ more if edited on the scale of this first specimen. Our gratitude to the editors— 

and to their sponsors, the University of California and the William Andrews 

Clark Memorial Library—will mount with the publication of each succeeding 

volume. 

Such an ambitious undertaking has required a lengthy cast of editors, asso- 
ciate editors and sub-editors, of whom the principals are listed above. The chief 
progenitor was the late Edward Niles Hooker, who turned to the task after 
completing his excellent and erudite edition of the Critical Writings of John 
Dennis. As senior General Editor of the California Dryden, Hooker applied 
equally high standards, and his taste and learning can be seen on nearly every 
page. Fortunately he lived to hear the appreciative response to this first 
volume, of which one may say, si monumentum requiris, circwmspice. Fortunate- 
ly, also, Hooker and his co-editor H. T. Swedenberg, Jr. had laid out the plans 
and principles to be followed in the succeeding volumes, which are eagerly 
awaited. 

This initial volume contains only twenty-nine poems, of which sixteen are 
prologues and epilogues. They, with the translations from Ovid, occupy the last 
third of the 165 pages of poetical text, while the first third contains verses 
written a few years before or after the Restoration of Charles II. The middle 
portion is taken up with Annus Mirabilis and properly so, for this historical 
poem is far and away Dryden’s most important poetical production before the 
age of fifty. Thus, Annus Mirabilis forms the central arch of the volume, and 
many readers will now view it with new eyes, thanks to the fresh perspective 
afforded by the editors’ comments. This poem had long been the subject of 
special study by Professor Hooker, and we now reap the fruit of his labours. 

Besides the 165 pages of text, the volume contains 32 pages of textual notes 
and 204 pages of critical and explanatory commentary. This proportion has 
prompted unfavourable notice in some quarters, as if it were notably dis- 
proportionate. But comparison with other editions of equal stature—such as 
the Twickenham Pope—removes any basis for objection on this score. Perhaps 
explanatory notes massed in the back of the book appear to be longer than 
when distributed throughout the text. Wherever they are placed, lengthy notes 
will probably draw objections from the critical Guelfs or Ghibellines. But 
before discussing the commentary in detail, let us glance at the text and textual 
apparatus. 
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The textual editor, Vinton A. Dearing, has performed his stint with care and 
remarkable accuracy. Here for the first time we have “a conservative critical 
text, bringing us as close to what Dryden actually wrote as the techniques of 
modern textual criticism enable us to come,” the aim set forth in the Preface. 
That this approach has not produced any startling new readings of major 
significance is a tribute to the textual skill of the late George R. Noyes, whose 
one-volume edition of Dryden’s Complete Poetical Works has long been a valu- 
able tool for student and scholar alike. But Noyes normalized his text, whereas 
the California text is in Dryden’s own spelling—or that of his printers—with 
emendations only when errors are evident. 

The choice of copy texts affords little room for disagreement, though 
several minor points may be mentioned. For example, in the Prologue to 
Albumazar the editors have found it necessary to emend more than half the 
lines of their chosen copy-text, as found in Covent Garden Drollery, with read- 
ings from Dryden’s Miscellany Poems. Similarly, in the Prologue to Wit Without 
Money, the copy-text from Westminster Drollery requires nine emendations from 
the later versions. But these prologues pose difficult puzzles, for the early texts 
appear to be derived from missing archetypes. The California editors benefit 
from bibliographical knowledge well advanced beyond that available to Noyes, 
and in several instances go further than Macdonald, or argue convincingly that 
Macdonald’s order of issues or editions should be altered, e.g., the Heroique 
Stanzas. In one case they lay a ghost (Macdonald 112d, a 1697 edition of Lee’s 
Mithridates). 

In exactitude of collation, the editors pass with high ratings. Cursory com- 
parison of their text with Yale copies reveals no significant slips of the pen. 
In fact, a check collation produced only two slight differences: in Annus 
Mirabilis, the first three octavo additions at Yale read “Not” in line 1115 in- 
stead of “Nor”; and a capital P in the letter to Honor Dryden is printed in 
lower case (“persons”, 1.17). These trivia indicate the unusual excellence of 
the collations. A slightly lower degree of praise may be awarded to the Textual 
Notes, though in accuracy they are competent and careful. But some unneces- 
sary labour has been involved. It is difficult, for example, to justify the labour 
expended in recording variants consistently found in the reprints of Heroique 
Stanzas, editions issued by Dryden’s Whiggish enemies late in his lifetime. 
The editors agree that “none of the variants in these editions can be authorita- 
tive,” but they print them just the same. So, too, some of Noyes’s readings 
deserve discussion, or at least mention, instead of being passed over in silence, 
viz., “har’d” in line 118 of Heroique Stanzas, and “others beam” in line 44 of 
the Hastings verses. (Is “beam” definitely a verb, and not a noun?) Despite 
these petty differences, the textual duties have been executed most creditably 
by Professor Dearing and his colleagues. 

The most impressive advance over earlier editions of these poems is found in 
the two hundred pages labelled “Commentary”. Here, the California editors have 
produced a veritable storehouse of information and critical disquisition on the 
twenty-nine poems. The notes of earlier editors are judiciously cited, although 
the rigidity of the old variorum method is avoided. Each poem has a headnote 
giving appropriate background information and an interpretation of the setting 
and occasion. Many of these headnotes are keenly perceptive, and go far beyond 
anything offered in earlier editions (see p. 320, on “To Mr Lee”). Nearly every 
page offers some new information or new viewpoint, or a fertile synthesis of 
earlier scholarship. Happily, the Commentary has been provided with a useful 
index, including not only names but topic headings, such terms as Astrology, 
Imagery, Language, Poetic Genius, Royal Society, Translation, and Wit. 

The chief criticism of the Commentary is that the California editors have 
frequently been over-generous in length of explanatory notes, and especially so 
in illustrative quotations. For example, the Elegy on Hastings, a poem of only 
108 lines of verse, receives eleven pages of commentary. Many of the explana- 
tory notes seem scarcely necessary, e.g., “Pandora’s box” (p. 179) receives a 
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five-line quotation from the Historical, Genealogical and Poetical Dictionary of 
1703—two generations after the Elegy was written. Illustrative quotations 
frequently seem excessive; for instance, the poetical descriptions of small pox 
from the pens of Cartwright, Brome and Oldham scarcely justify the space 
given to them (p. 178). Some quotations seem an end in themselves, as those 
from Pepys and Evelyn (Sacred Majesty, p. 237), where mere reference would 
have sufficed, yet nine lines of quotation appear with no date or page-refer- 
ences. This criticism is particularly applicable to the sixty-four pages of com- 
mentary on Annus Mirabilis, where many of the illustrative quotations seem 
prolix, tangential or superfluous. One quotation from the London Gazette covers 
more than three pages; it could have been printed as an appendix. Some of the 
longer discussions, such as the account of the beggar theme in seventeenth- 
century painting (pp. 274-6), could properly have been printed elsewhere, to 
which brief reference in the Commentary would have sufficed. 

Despite this liberality of space devoted to comment and quotation, there are a 
few occasions when the scholar wishes for more, especially for specific details. 
It would help to know that the star which shone on the return of Charles II in 
1660 was actually the planet Venus, in fact the same “star” under which he 
was born (Astraeu Reduz, ll. 288-91), for Charles landed 25 May, just four 
days before his birthday. So, too, certain allusions could bear further interpreta- 
tion, ¢.g., the medical imagery in “humours crude” (Astraea Reduz, 1. 177) and 
“seven years fit”? (Annus Mirabilis, 1. 26), or Dryden’s imagery derived from 
the science of mechanics in “small clues [clews] draw vastest weights along” 
(Astraea Redux, |. 155), an explanation much simpler than seeking clues in 
navigational terms. Yet the California editors have been so successful in ex- 
* plaining Dryden’s proliferation of allusions that exceptions are few and far 
between. 

One unusual feature of the Commentary is the specific attention given to the 
metrics and versification. Actually, these formal discussions occur in only five 
eases (Hastings, Heroique Stanzas, Astraea Redux, Annus Mirabilis, Ovid’s 
Epistles), and notably are not given for the prologues and epilogues edited by 
John Harrington Smith. These sections on versification often combine sensitive 
analysis with awareness of the organic development of Dryden’s powers. But 
some passages seem overly statistical, or surprisingly elementary. In the 
Preface, the editors self-consciously confess that the sections on versification 
are “perhaps even tinged with willfulness.” Possibly a survey of the subject 
should have been printed as a single appendix, or elsewhere as an article, to be 
referred to when necessary in the commentary. At their best, these discussions 
of versification, like many other effervescent passages in the Commentary, show 
the editors’ zest for ‘‘teaching the poem,’’ an ardour to communicate their esti- 
mation of Dryden’s activities and accomplishments in an age~of intellectual 
ferment, political impetuosity, and literary inflorescence. Veteran scholars may 
muse ‘‘Is all this necessary?’’ but students yet unborn will benefit from these 
well-marked paths. 

From the standpoint of editorial method, the California Dryden has caused 
some discussion. Besides the two specific assignments already mentioned (the 
textual duties to Vinton A. Dearing, and the prologues and epilogues to John 
Harrington Smith), specialists in several broad areas of knowledge were 
engaged to supply information and criticism in the Commentary. The late God- 
frey Davies contributed to the historical and political background, Hugh G. 
Dick supplied information on science and technology, Samuel H. Monk took 
responsibility in the fields of painting and optics, while Frederick M. Carey 
superintended notes concerning Dryden’s use of the ancient classics. This is a 
formidable group of savants, and the Commentary benefited greatly from their 
learning. 

This method—a “Ministry of All the Talents”—was evolved because of the 
special nature of the problem: editing Dryden involves his poetical, dramatic 
and prose writings—all printed works—in contrast to the great research “fac- 
tories’’ where the primary task is to edit the papers (predominantly correspon- 
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dence) of Walpole, Boswell, Jefferson, Burke, Franklin, Adams, and Hamilton. 
With these editions of papers, experience has shown that the assignment of 
definite volumes to sub-editors under the surveillance of the general editors is 
the most successful method. In the case of the California Dryden, we are the 
beneficiaries of the specialized knowledge of the various ‘‘ topic editors,’’ if they 
can be so designated. Perhaps some concomitant weaknesses are inevitable: 
excesses in annotation and illustrative quotation may have resulted from the 
desire to placate the specialists; some of the sudden shifts in literary style 
undoubtedly resulted from the incorporation of passages from other pens; there 
are also lines questionable in grammar and composition that may be explained 
by the too-many-cooks adage. Though the theoretical advantages of the “topic 
editor’’ method are great, the practical results in this first volume are not an 
entirely unmixed blessing. 

This volume of Dryden’s poems 1649-1680 is, however, an auspicious begin- 
ning to one of the most important enterprises in modern literary scholarship. 
An unusual combination of circumstances happily arose under the California 
sun to make this edition possible. The Clark and Huntington libraries with 
their remarkable collections of Dryden, as well as the books and documents of 
his age, provided the setting. University authorities who could understand the 
value of the undertaking were essential. The University of California Press 
with its high standards of book-publishing has produced a model of quality 
and readability. But at the heart of the job were the general editors, Hooker 
and Swedenberg, who possessed the learning, energy, and imagination necessary 
to conceive, organize, and execute the venture. They and their colleagues have 
succeeded in producing a text as trustworthy and an edition as truly definitive 
as Dryden is ever likely to have. Besides explaining the settings and the myriad 
allusions, the editors have attained two further objectives mentioned in the 
Preface: to examine the “intent behind” each of Dryden’s poems, and to offer 
“critical appreciation of Dryden as an artist.”’ The resulting volume is a land- 
mark in Restoration studies—JAMES M. OSBORN. 


Freedman, Morris, ‘‘ ‘All for Love’ and ‘Samson Agonistes.’ ’’ 
NG&Q, ccr (1956), 514-17. 
Suggests “that the verbal, thematic, and critical connections between All for 
Love and Samson are .;. . so substantial as to indicate that Dryden not only 
knew Milton well but was modifying Shakespeare through him.” 


Frost, William. Dryden and the Art of Translation. (Yale Studies 
in English, 128.) Yale University Press, 1955. Pp. xi + 100. 
Cf. PQ, xxxv, 290-91. 

Rev. by Reuben A. Brower in MLN, Lxx1, 46-48; by Vinton A. Dearing in 

JEGP, tv, 650-51; by James Kinsley in RES, new ser., vu, 316-18; by John 

C. Sherwood in Comparative Literature, vi, 255-57. 


Kinsley, James. ‘‘The ‘Three Glorious Victories’ in Annus Mira- 
bilis.’” RES, new ser., vir (1956), 29-37. 


Manley, Francis. ‘‘ Ambivalent Allusions in Dryden’s Fable of the 
Swallows [in The Hind and the Panther].’’ MIN, txxr (1956), 
485-87. 


Miner, Earl Roy. ‘‘Dryden’s ‘MacFlecknoe.’’’ N&Q, ccr (1956), 
335-37. 


Sources and analogues of various lines. 


Myers, Robert Manson. Handel, Dryden & Milton: Being a Series 
of Observations on the Poems of Dryden and Milton, as Alter’d 
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and Adapted by Various Hands, and Set to Musick by Mr. 
Handel: To Which Are Added, Authentick Texts of Several of 
Mr. Handel’s ‘‘Oratorio’s’’. London: Bowes & Bowes, 1956. 


Pp. 158. 
Rev. in TLS, Nov. 16, p. 676. 


Padgett, Lawrence E. ‘‘Dryden’s Edition of Corneille.’’ MZN, txx1 
(1956), 173-74. 


Seronsy, Cecil C. ‘‘Chapman and Dryden.’’ N&Q, ccr (1956), 64. 
Similarity “between a refrain from George Chapman’s continuation of Hero 
and Leander and the third stanza of A Song for St. Cecilia’s Day.” 


Spector, R. D. ‘‘Dryden’s Translation of Chaucer: A Problem in 
Neo-classical Diction.’’ N&Q, ccr (1956), 23-26. 


Sutherland, W. O. S., Jr. ‘‘Dryden’s Use of Popular Imagery in 
The Medal.’’ University of Texas Studies in English, xxxv 
(1956), 123-34. 


Shows that a number of Dryden’s images and allusions are similar to those 
in contemporary pamphlets and periodicals. 


‘Wasserman, Earl R. ‘‘Dryden’s Epistle to Charleton.’’ JEGP, tv 
(1956), 201-12. 


Wasserman’s explication minimizes the usual emphasis on science and stresses 
political content: truth “which Dryden locates in the status of the crown.” 


Young, Kenneth. John Dryden: A Critical Biography. London: 
Sylvan Press, 1954. Pp. xvi + 240. Cf. PQ. xxxrv, 285-86; xxxv, 
291. 

Rev. by Pierre Legouis in Etudes Anglaises, rx, 57-58. 
Elizabeth Elstob 


Elstob, Elizabeth. An Apology for the Study of Northern Antiqui- 
ties (1715). Introduction by Charles Peake, (Augustan Reprint 
Society, Publication No. 61.) Los Angeles: Clark Memorial Li- 
brary, University of California, 1956. 


Sir George Etherege 


Fujimura, Thomas H. ‘‘Etherege at Constantinople.’’ PMLA, tx 
(1956), 465-81. 


John Evelyn 


Boas, Guy. ‘‘ John Evelyn, ‘Virtuoso’: In the Light of Recent Re- 
search.’’ Essays by Divers Hands: Being the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Literature, new ser., xxv (1956), 106-22. 


Coffin, David R. ‘‘ John Evelyn at Tivoli.’’ Journal of the Warburg 
and Courtauld Institute, xrx (1956), 157-58. 


The Diary of John Evelyn. Edited by E. S. de Beer. 6 vols. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1955. Cf. PQ, xxxv, 292-93. 
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Rev. by D. C. Allen in MLN, txxt, 603-07; by D. H. Pennington in History 
Today, V1, 207-08; by Caroline Robbins in Journal of Modern History, xxvi, 
392-93; by Hyder E. Rollins in Virginia Quarterly Review, xxxt1, 468-70; by 
Louis B. Wright in AHR, txu, 122-24; in N¢Q, cot, 320; in middle art. in TLS, 
Feb. 3, p. 68. 


Esdaile, Arundell. ‘‘Evelyn’s Diaries.’’ Quarterly Review, CCXcIv 
(1956), 224-31. 


A review-article concerned with the de Beer edition listed above and the 
book by Hiscock listed below. 


Hiscock, W. G. John Evelyn and His Family Circle. London: Rout- 
ledge & Kegan Paul, 1955. Pp. xii + 256. 


Rev. in middle art. in TLS, Feb. 3, p. 68; see W. G. Hiscock, corr. in TLS, 
Feb. 17, p. 101. 


Smyth, Charles. ‘‘John Evelyn and his Diary.’’ Church Quarterly 
Review, civu (1956), 262-70. 
A review-article dealing largely with the de Beer edition listed above. 


Henry Fielding 


Cauthen, I. B., Jr. ‘‘Fielding’s Digressions in Joseph Andrews.”’ 
College English, xvu (1956), 379-82. 

Mr. Cauthen argues that “the two completed stories [the “History of 
Leonora” and the life-history of Mr. Wilson] and the interrupted third one 
[“History of Two Friends”] ... are closely related to Fielding’s aesthetic 
theory of his novel—the exposure of ridiculous human frailty and folly.” 


Fielding, Henry. An Apology for the Life of Mrs. Shamela Andrews 
(1741). With an Introduction by Ian Watt. (Augustan Reprint 
Society, Publication No. 57.) Los Angeles: Clark Memorial Li- 
brary, University of California, 1956. 

This, the fourth modern reprinting of Shamela, is easily the most valuable 
for scholars. It is the only one to contain a reliable text, that of the second 
edition, and there is a sound bibliographical comparison of the first two London 
editions. Mr. Watt’s introduction is witty and perceptive. Now the chief scholar- 
ly desideratum is thorough annotation of specific passages to elucidate the 
method of Fielding’s parody and the point of his satiric allusions. 

—CHARLES B. Woops. 


Imbert, Henri-Francois. ‘‘Stendhal et Tom Jones.’’ Revue de Lit- 
térature Comparée, xxx (1956), 351-70. 
Resemblances between Stendahl’s prose fiction and Fielding’s masterpiece. 


Jarvis, Rupert C. ‘‘ Fielding and the Forty-five.’’ N&Q, ccr (1956), 
391-94, 479-82. 
Contains bibliographical information about various works ascribed to 
Fielding. 
Lynch, James J. ‘‘ ‘Evil Communications.’ ’’ N&Q, cct (1956), 477. 
Source of quotation in Tom Jones (v, 2) and A Voyage to Lisbon. 


Murry, John Middleton. ‘‘In Defence of Fielding.’’ Unprofessional 
Essays (London: Cape, 1956). Pp. 11-52. 

In view of the severe criticism which one of Murry’s excursions into eigh- 

teenth-century territory received in this bibliography, it is pleasant to record 
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that his last essay in the field was a memorable one. It will probably be re- 
garded by many readers as a timely rebuke to certain modern commentators on 
Fielding. Exasperated principally by the depreciation of the novelist appearing 
in a TLS leading article (8 Oct. 1954) and in F. R. Leavis’s The Great Tradi- 
tion, Murry was moved to explain why he admired Fielding as a writer and as 
a man. Writing “wholly to please myself” and obviously wishing to place his 
appreciation in the great tradition of Fielding criticism represented by 
Coleridge and George Eliot, Murry left a tribute which presents a sharp contrast 
to his recent treatment of Swift—CHARLEs B. Woops. 


Parker, A. A. ‘‘Fielding and the Structure of Don Quizxote.’’ Bul- 
letin of Hispanic Studies, xxxu (1956), 1-16. 


Powers, Lyall H. ‘‘The Influence of the Aeneid on Fielding’s 
Amelia.’’ MLN, Luxx (1956), 330-36. 


Pracht, Erwin. ‘‘Henry Fielding zu Fragen der Romantheorie.’’ 
Zeitschrift fiir Anglistik und Amerikanistik (East Berlin), 1 
(1955). 


Rader, Ralph W. ‘‘ Ralph Cudworth and Fielding’s Amelia.’’ MLN, 
LXXI (1956), 336-38. 

. A passage in Cudworth’s True Intellectual System of the Universe is the 

probable source of a passage in Amelia. 


Sherburn, George. ‘‘Fielding’s Social Outlook.’’ PQ, xxxv (1956), 
1-23. 


This article has a misleading title in the sense that it considers more than 
Fielding’s views on society; operating from the premises that ‘‘ Fielding was 
fundamentally a moralist,’’ and ‘‘one of the most thoughtful of English nov- 
elists,’’ Mr. Sherburn examines Fielding’s work under three main headings: his 
beliefs about ‘‘society as an organic whole,’’ his beliefs about ‘‘the psychology 
of the individual moral agent,’’ and his ability at an imaginative fusion of 
doctrine with expression. The first two parts of the article summarize Fielding’s 
views on society and morality; the concluding section considers the artistic 
problem involved in dramatizing those views in his novels. 

In the first part of his article, Mr. Sherburn demonstrates that Fielding’s 
central idea of social order involves ‘‘the concept of all classes working together 
for the good of the whole.’’ He finds two other recurring social ideas in Field- 
ing’s works: first, the familiar eighteenth-century belief that each individual 
has a proper ‘‘sphere’’ of activity; second, the equally familiar belief in the 
malignity of mankind in the abstract, even though individuals may have great 
potentiality for good. Finally, though Fielding sympathizes with the poor, he 
cannot tolerate vagabonds; although he was born into ‘‘polite’’ society, he is 
prejudiced against the higher social classes. Mr. Sherburn relates these two 
ideas to Fielding’s two roles in society: justice of the peace ‘‘ preoccupied with 
the criminal poor,’’ and imaginative writer ‘‘ preoccupied with correcting the 
failings of the literate upperclasses.’’ 

These beliefs about society tend to place the emphasis upon individual mor- 
ality; hence Mr. Sherburn turns next to a consideration of Fielding’s views 
about the individual moral agent. Again, Fielding’s central position is relatively 
clear: ‘‘good nature’’ is equated with virtue, although good works are a ne- 
cessary concomitant. Here Fielding’s views seem inconsistent; Mr. Sherburn 
notes that Fielding often ‘‘plays with [the] idea of determinism,’’ but that 
he ‘‘always asserts the moral responsibility of the individual.’’ To illustrate 
the first, Mr. Sherburn offers the contrasting sons of Bridget Allworthy; to 
illustrate the second, he suggests the prevailing moral purpose of all Field- 
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ing’s writing, and Fielding’s unwillingness, even in his last novel, to let so- 
ciety become the scapegoat for his hero’s faults. 

Such an apparent inconsistency, it should be noted, is more typical of gen- 
eral eighteenth-century moral pronouncements than Mr. Sherburn makes clear. 
Fielding as magistrate must have noted that some men seemed incorrigible; 
yet this could not keep him from recommending reform to the rest. Preachers 
and philosophers also recognized incorrigibility, yet they could not and did 
not stop preaching or advising the moral life. Even Shaftesbury, the most aris- 
tocratic and “benevolent” of moralists, recognized an “unnatural affection” 
which would never respond to education in virtue, and Archbishop Tillotson, 
in a sermon on the education of children, had written: ‘‘Some are more capa- 
ble of one Ezcellency and Vertue than another, and some more strongly in- 
clined to one Vice than another: which is a great Secret of Nature and Provi- 

, and it is very hard to give a just and satisfactory account of it’’ 
(Works [1710], p. 621). Both these writers are aware of the Blifil tempera- 
ment, as Fielding dramatized it. 

Yet the problem of the relative importance of education and natural 
goodness in Fielding’s ethical system is, as Mr. Sherburn points out, a diffi- 
cult one to solve. Mr. Sherburn offers a quotation from The Covent-Garden 
Journal in which Fielding speaks of nature giving the ‘‘seeds’’ of virtue, 
which must be cultivated by ‘‘art’’ and improved by ‘‘education.’’ But this 
is familiar eighteenth-century terminology, among preachers and _ philoso- 
phers as well as among novelists, and helps considerably in making Field- 
ing’s position clear. Shaftesbury, whose general ethical principles Fielding 
often seems to follow, writes of ‘‘natural affections’’ in the same way, and 
Isaac Barrow, who is quoted a number of times in The Covent-Garden Jour- 
nal and whose sermons convert Booth at the end of Amelia, uses the same meta- 
phor—the ‘‘seeds of goodness’’—in a sermon called ‘‘The Being of God 
Proved from the Frame of Humane Nature’’ (Works [1700], II, 98). Like 
both these writers, Fielding usually emphasizes the ‘‘art’’ of life, the educa- 
tional potential of men; like them, his recognition of the incorrigible char- 
acter is not so much inconsistent as merely practical. ‘‘Life,’’ he writes at 
the end of the first chapter of Amelia, “may as properly be called an art as 
any other; and the great incidents in it are no more to be considered as mere 
accidents than the several members of a fine statue or a noble poem.’’ To con- 
sider life an art is to emphasize the possibility of learning; in another sense 
it is to make taste equivalent to morality: Fielding takes both positions in 
Amelia and elsewhere, and he is probably indebted to Shaftesbury for them. 
Later in Amelia he writes that ‘‘a truly elegant taste is generally accompan- 
ied with an excellency of heart; or, in other words, . . . true virtue is, in- 
deed, nothing else but true taste’’ (Bk. IX, Ch. 9), an opinion that he at- 
tributes to ‘‘some ethic writer.’’ Somewhat later, in The Covent-Garden 
Journal No. 10, for Feb. 4, 1752, after a discussion of the moral education 
that may be obtained from reading good books, he writes: ‘‘From what I 
have said it may perhaps be thought to appear, that true taste is the real gift 
of nature only; and if so, some may ask, to what purpose have I endeavoured 
to show men that they are without a blessing, which it is impossible for them 
to attain?’’ The answer is easy, for although a basic disposition to goodness 
is necessary, education is at least equally important: ‘‘Now, though it is 
certain that to the highest consummation of taste, as well as of every other ex- 
cellence, nature must lend much assistance; yet great is the power of art al- 
most of itself, or at best with only slender aids from nature; and, to say the 
truth, there are very few who have not in their minds some small seeds of 
taste.’’ Thus predestination may play a part in the development of moral na- 
ture, but it is a small one, and to both the magistrate and novelist, a relative- 
ly unimportant one. 

Mr. Sherburn begins the third part of his article with the remark that ‘‘we 
do not, if we are wise, go to novelists or playwrights for a system of ethics’’ 
—a statement that echoes a sentence in the beginning of the article: ‘‘It 
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would be a mistake to take Fielding very seriously as a systematic thinker.’’ 
These critical generalizations need to be properly understood: Mr. Sherburn 
is not denying intellectuality or moral earnestness to Fielding. He is arguing 
simply that Fielding does not so much attempt to systematize his ideas as he at- 
tempts to dramatize them. Yet such generalizations may be dangerous if they 
are taken to imply that the apparent inconsistencies in Fielding result from 
his eclectic willingness to adopt whatever current ideas were expedient to the 
writing at hand; it is possible that the apparent inconsistencies in Fielding’s 
work were an essential part of the beliefs that Fielding took from his pred- 
ecessors—that what seem to be inconsistencies today were actually a workable 
synthesis of ethical ideas which governed the thinking of many ‘‘systematic’’ 
philosophers and theologians of the past. In this article, however, Mr. Sher- 
burn uses these generalizations to oe clear his final emphasis on Fielding’s 
artistic success in presenting his social and moral views in dramatic form, not 
primarily to indicate any limitations of Fielding as either novelist or thinker. 
—ALLAN WENDT. 


Stern, Guy. ‘‘Fielding and the Sub-Literary German Novel: A 
Study of Opitz’ ‘Wilhelm von Hohenberg.’’’ Monatshefte, 
xLvm (1956), 295-307. 


Richard Flecknoe 


Riewald, J. G. ‘‘Laureates in Elysium: Sir William Davenant and 
Robert Southey.’’ English Studies, xxxvu (1956), 133-40. 


Flecknoe’s attack on Davenant as a model for Byron’s on Southey. 
David Garrick 


England, Martha Winburn. ‘‘Garrick’s Stratford Jubilee: Re- 
actions in France and Germany.’’ Shakespeare Survey, x 
(1956), 90-100. 


Knapp, Mary E. (comp.). A Checklist of Verse by David Garrick. 


Charlottesville: University of Virginia Press, 1955. Pp. 69. 
Rev. by Sybil Rosenfeld in Theatre Notebook, x1, 30. 


[Unsigned.] ‘‘David Garrick and ‘The London Cuckolds.’ ’’ N&Q, 
ccr (1956), 263-64. ‘ 


Sir Samuel Garth 
(See George Sewell) 


John Gay 


Armens, Sven M. John Gay, Social Critic. New York: King’s Crown 
Press, Columbia University, 1954. Pp. viii + 262. Cf. PQ, xxx1v, 
289-90; xxxv, 294. 

Rev. by J. P. Brawner in South Atlantic Quarterly, Lv, 246-47; by C. H. 

Peake in RES, new ser., Vi, 432-33; by Ian Watt in MLN, Lxx1, 222. 


Edward Gibbon 


Brown, R. D. ‘‘Suetonius, Symonds, and Gibbon in The Picture of 
Dorian Gray.’’ MLN, txx1 (1956), 264. 
‘¢For his treatment of Elagabalus, Wilde drew from . . . the sixth chapter 
of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall... .’’ 
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Fuglum, Per. Edward Gibbon: His View of Life and Conception of 
History. (Oslo Studies in English.) Oslo: Akademisk Forlag; 
Oxford: Blackwell, 1953, Pp. vii + 176. 

Rev. by G. A. Bonnard with many corrections in English Studies, Xxxvul, 

222-28; by Thor Sevéenko in AHR, Lx1, 952-55; briefly by Lucy S. Sutherland 

in EHR, uxxi, 335-36. 


Giarrizzo, Giuseppe. Edward Gibbon e la cultura europea del 
Settecento. Naples: Istituto Italiano per gli Studi Storici, 1954. 
Pp. 534. 

Rev. by Thor Sevéenko in AHR, uxt, 953-55; by Lucy S. Sutherland in EHR, 

LXXI, 655-57. 


Keast, William R. ‘‘The Element of Art in Gibbon’s History.’’ 
ELH, xxi (1956), 153-62. 


King, R. W. ‘‘A Note on Shelley, Gibbon, Voltaire, and Southey.’’ 
MLR, 1 (1956), 225-27. 


The Letters of Edward Gibbon. Edited by J. E. Norton. 3 vols. 
London: Cassell; New York: Macmillan, 1956. Pp. xxxi +- 407; 
xv + 423; xv + 464. 

Rev. by Frank Brady in Yale Review, xiv, 613-16; by Alfred Cobban in 
Contemporary Review, CLXxxIx, 307-08; by Eric Gillett in National and 
English Review, CXLvVI, 171-72; by Robert E. Rea in Virgimia Quarterly Re- 
view, XXXII, 464-68; by J. W. Sevain in AHR, ux, 124-25; in TLS, June 8, 
p. 344; see J. E. Norton, corr. in TLS, June 29, p. 393; reviewer, July 6, p. 
409. 


For eighteenth-century literary historians this is one of the outstanding 
books published during the year. The fact that all known letters of so eminent 
a writer have been assembled would in itself be noteworthy. The editor’s care 
in preparing the text and her tact in elucidating it result in what will be a 
standard work of reference for generations to come. 

In all there are not quite 900 letters. Of these a little more than 300 were 
written to Gibbon’s close relations (chiefly to his father and step-mother) and 
about the same number to Lord Sheffield or to members of that family. These 
two collections, preserved in the British Museum, have been previously pub- 
lished, as have most of those addressed to the de Severys, about a hundred in 
number, which are in the Archives Cantonales Vaudoises at Lausanne. The rest 
of the letters have been found in public or private collections (in such remote 
places as Cracow and Pasadena, Calcutta and Leningrad), and in books and 
magazines and dealers’ catalogues. A little more than fifty of the letters are 
here for the first time published. What is disappointing is the almost total 
lack of letters to some of Gibbon’s celebrated friends or associates, particu- 
larly to members of The Club. In fact these gentlemen are hardly so much 
as mentioned in the surviving letters. Boswell is named once, Goldsmith twice, 
while Johnson and Burke, Reynolds and Garrick fare little better. 

The early letters cannot evoke much sympathy from the reader. The love let- 
ters seem artificial, those to scholars are strained and self-conscious, and what 
Gibbon wrote to his father and belle nére might have been written by young 
Blifil. We agree with Suzanne when she criticizes him for being too prudent. 
But when the correspondence with Holroyd begins, a more interesting Gibbon 
emerges, and as he gains in maturity the letters become natural and often de- 
lightful. No doubt, by reading between the lines those who are prejudiced will 
find evidence to support their picture of a vain and sneering infidel, but to the 
unbiassed reader the letters as a whole reveal a humane and altogether admira- 
ble citizen of the world. 

Miss Norton acknowledges her indebtedness to Dr. Chapman and has followed 
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his editorial practices faithfully. She presents the text ‘‘as nearly as possible 
as Gibbon wrote it,’’ and like her model displays intelligence in suggesting 
certain emendations. She has followed him too in multiplying indexes and in 
giving cross-references by number of letter, but the inclusive numbers appear 
neither on the spines nor on the running headlines of the pages. Just as Chap- 
man included, in smaller type, the letters Mrs. Thrale wrote to Johnson, so 
Miss Norton has included those written to Gibbon by Suzanne Curchod. An ex- 
cellent appendix clarifies the Curchod-Gibbon correspondence. D. M. Low con- 
tributes another appendix worthy of mention, a discussion of the newly dis- 
covered Latin letters which young Gibbon wrote to Professor Breitinger. 

Si dans un petit nombre d’entroits j’ai eté moins content . . ., to borrow 
(including accent) from Gibbon, ce ne sont que de legeres meprises presqu ’in- 
evitables dans un ouvrage de longue haleine. Slight inconsistencies of one sort or 
another occasionally pop up. After we have become accustomed to the edi- 
torial method, we may wonder why the word reason (ii,216) is enclosed in 
square brackets with a reference to a footnote in which silence is enclosed in 
single quotation marks, or why write (ii,81) stands uncorrected, unless it is a 
typographical error for writ. Some typographical errors there are. Most of 
these will cause no confusion (presumably felt in no. 231 should be left), but 
readers may wish to correct the index (iii,382) by changing Gay to Gray. Very 
infrequently the annotation falls below its usual high level. Thus when Gibbon 
speaks of his autobiography as the ‘‘ Memoirs of P P.,’’ we are told that the 
initials stand for propria persona; the allusion to Pope’s parish priest has not 
been caught. 

Out of thirteen hundred pages perhaps the unhappiest—it is quite untypical 
* —is p. 291 of the second volume. The accompanying illustration proves that 
there is a minor error in transcribing the date. The recipient of the next let- 
ter is said to be Edmond Malone, but his name—thanks no doubt to the DNB 
—is misspelled, nor are we told why he can be identified as the recipient. 
Finally, at the bottom of the page reference is made to Sir Joshua’s letters, 
edited—horresco referens—by a person named Hollis. Mention of Reynolds 
leads to another slight error. The only known letter to him from Gibbon has 
disappeared, but several sentences from it, referring to the dissensions at the 
Royal Academy, were published a century ago by Tom Taylor. This fragment 
Miss Norton dates (with a query) ‘‘Summer, 1790.’’ Now as the result of his 
quarrel with the Academy Reynolds resigned on 22 February, but he was per- 
suaded to withdraw his resignation, and he reassumed his position as president 
on 16 March. On 15 May Gibbon wrote from Lausanne to Sheffield that he had 
dispatched his portrait, which should reach Sir Joshua ‘‘ before the end of the 
month: he will give me a look and perhaps a touch, and you will be indebted 
to the President one Guinea for the carriage.’’ Miss Norton’s note to this 
(iii,192) is based on a misconception and should be deleted. But I should also 
suggest, in view of Gibbon’s reluctance to write letters, that the one to Reyn- 
olds was written in May—or somewhat earlier—and was written primarily 
not to express sympathy but to give instructions concerning the portrait. 

In so long a work it is remarkable that there are so few errors. Such slight 
defects as have been mentioned are an infinitesimal fraction of the editorial 
labors performed. The majority of the letters, as has been said, are in the 
British Museum and have already been published. But the first editor, Lord 
Sheffield, felt free to abridge and even alter what he printed, and the text 
supplied at the end of the nineteenth century by Prothero is surprisingly un- 
reliable. Miss Norton has patiently restored passages heavily deleted by Shef- 
field, has been able to redate many of the letters, has even (e.g., no. 494) cor- 
rected her predecessors in naming the recipient of the letter. Her work is and 
will long remain the last word on the subject. To her can be applied what Gib- 
bon said of his best friend: her sense is strong, her views impartial, her in- 
dustry laudable-—FREDERICK W. HILLEs. 


Norton, J. E. ‘‘Gregory, Sheffield, and Gibbon.’’ Corr, in TLS, 
June 22, 1956, p. 377. 
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Letter from the Rev. George Gregory to the Earl of Sheffield concerning a 
possible abridgement of Gibbon’s History, lives of Gibbon and of Lord North, 
for Biogiaphia Britannica. 


Charles Gildon 
(See Matthew Prior) 


Joseph Glanvill 


Cope, Jackson I. Joseph Glanvill: Anglican Apologist. (Washington 
University Studies.) St. Louis: Washington University, 1956. 
Pp. [v] -+ 176. 

After contributing a satisfactory life of Glanvill, necessarily pieced to- 
gether from various and sundry sources, some of which have not been noted be- 
fore, the author states directly the main purpose of his book, namely, to show 
that the key to Glanvill’s complex career is found in his defence of Anglican- 
ism against the enthusiasts, that, indeed, this motive inspired most if not all of 
his writings. In the past it has been the custom to treat Glanvill as a philosopher, 
or more particularly as a propagandist for the new science, and Professor Cope 
presents his book as a corrective of the traditional view. It may be said at the 
outset that he has succeeded in giving a more evenly balanced view of the divine, 
though we may differ from him in detail, and though we may not go as far as 
he in emphasizing Glanvill’s Anglicanism. Because he presents Glanvill, and sup- 
ports his presentation with evidence, in a new light, his book definitely adds to 
our knowledge of its subject. 

One may disagree with the author when he insists that Glanvill promoted 
the new science not so much for its own sake as to uphold the Anglican Church, 
and that the chief documents involved in the matter were A Seasonable Defence 
of Reason, 1670, and Philosophia Pia, 1671. It seems to the reviewer that there 
is very little evidence of experimental science in the first treatise, but that it 
is really a continuation of the defence of learning against the Puritans which 
was much in evidence during the sixth decade of the century. The same Puri- 
tan arguments are answered and frequently in the same way. The new science 
certainly figures much in the second treatise, but in it the author seems to be 
employing Anglican doctrine for the sake of science, rather than the reverse. 
Through emphasis and method Glanvill constantly keeps the new science before 
us, and in one place he speaks of the philosophy he is ‘‘recommending,’’ and 
in another of the philosophy he is ‘‘vindicating.’’ He hopes to improve the 
prestige and advance the interest of science by showing how usefully it may be 
employed against the nonconformists. This treatise also grows in interest when 
we relate it to the attack on, and defence of, learning relative to the Anglican 
clergy in the pre-Restoration years. The object of attack and defence in those 
years was to a great extent humanistic learning, and Glanvill draws upon the 
controversy for support, but in substituting experimental science for humanis- 
tic learning his argument sometimes carries him close to the Puritan side, an 
example of the clash between the new philosophy and Renaissance humanism. 

In any historical study of ideas one must have a quick eye to note logical 
relationships between thought patterns, but he also must be concerned to es- 
tablish an historical basis for such relationships. Professor Cope is more suc- 
cessful in the first than in the second. He attributes the scepticism found in 
The Vanity of Dogmatizing, published early in 1661, to ‘‘the disillusioning 
years of experience’’ with Bacon’s method which the scientists had suffered, 
obviously before 1661. Who were the disillusioned scientists, and when were 
the years of disillusionment? About 1645 a group of Baconians began meet- 
ing in London to carry on experiments, and at the end of the decade a similar 
group began experimenting at Oxford. On November 28, 1659, the two groups 
combined to form the Society which two years later became ‘‘Royal’’, and 
which was based with great optimism upon Baconian principles, only a few 
months before the Vanity appeared. Again in trying to establish an historical 
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basis for an asserted relationship between Aristotelianism and the enthusiasts, 
Cope quotes a passage which, he says, ‘‘is the clearest statement Glanvill made 
regarding the close connection which he found between Aristotelianism and en- 
thusiasm.’’ The passage is concerned only with scholastic controversies; it has 
ference to the enthusiasts. The latter would indeed have 






al chapters of the book treat Glanvill’s Anglicanism, his interest 
and witches, his scepticism and the nature of his Platonism, in all 
of which the author handles ideas with vigor and expresses them with force 
although occasionally his figurative style runs the risk of obscurity. A final 
chapter deals with Glanvill’s part in the campaign for a plain style in the Res- 
toration, a complicated problem indeed. Professor Cope’s idea seems to be that 
Glanvill had always been a rhetorical preacher (it is unfortunate that the two 
examples he gives appeared relatively late in Glanvill’s career, and so may be 
an argument for change rather than consistency), that over the years he had 
stressed the need of a plain style in order to beat the enthusiasts over the head 
with it, and that it was the Popish Plot of 1678 which inspired Glanvill to ad- 
just his theory to his practice in his Essay Concerning Preaching published in 
the same year. Sad to relate, the date of the Imprimatur of the Essay, Dec. 6, 
1677, undermines this last idea. Professor Cope relates Glanvill’s view of pul- 
pit eloquence to James Arderne’s essay on the style of sermons, but it would be 
much better to relate it to the general movement for a plain style in sermons 
which seems to have begun with Simon Patrick’s Friendly Debate, 1666 (a very 
popular book) and continued through Samuel Parker, John Eachard, and oth- 
ers. Glanvill’s stylistic attitude toward the nonconformists was by no means 
* original or unique. The reviewer believes that he accepted the stylistic ideal of 
the Royal Society in his ‘‘ Address to the Royal Society’’, prefixed to the sec- 
ond edition of the Vanity (the Scepsis Scientifica) 1665, incorporated it in his 
final version of the Vanity, 1676, related the plain pulpit style to science in 
Philosophia Pia, 1671, and especially in Antifanatick Theologie and Free Phi- 
losophy, 1676, and tried for a number of years to impose it upon preaching, 
until it was finally borne in upon him that the emotional style of the enthusi- 
asts was more effective with the people than the rational style of the Anglicans. 
Professor Cope does well to reject an earlier suggestion of the reviewer, that 
French influence might be responsible for the change in Glanvill’s stylistic 
views.—RICHARD F. JONES. 


Edelen, Georges. ‘‘Joseph Glanvill, Henry More, and the Phantom 
Drummer of Tedworth.’’ Harvard Itbrary Bulletin, x (1956), 


186-92. 
Prints a letter Glanvill wrote to More in 1667 concerning the events at Ted- 
worth which later inspired Addison’s play entitled The Drummer, or the 
Haunted House. 


William Godwin 


Green, David Bonnell. ‘‘Letters of William Godwin and Thomas 
Holeroft to William Dunlap.’’ N&Q, ccr (1956), 441-43. 


Oliver Goldsmith 


Friedman, Arthur. ‘‘Goldsmith and Wood.’’ Corr. in TLS, Nov. 2, 


1956, p. 649. 
Parts of the Life of Richard Nash derive from John Wood’s Essay towards 
a Description of Bath. 


Friedman, Arthur. ‘‘Goldsmith’s ‘Essay on Friendship’: Its First 


Publication and the Problem of Authorship.’’ PQ, xxxv (1956), 
346-49. 
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Golden, Morris. ‘‘Goldsmith Attributions in the ‘Literary Maga- 
zine.’ ’’ N&Q, ccr (1956), 432-35, 489-93. 


Because in the last numbers of the Bee Goldsmith reprinted material from 
the Literary Magazine, his editors Prior and Gibbs thought that he must have 
been a contributor to the magazine, and largely on the basis of internal evi- 
dence they ascribed in all seven articles or series of articles to him. In 1929, 
however, the late R. W. Seitz argued that although Goldsmith used the Literary 
Magazine as a source from 1759 to 1763, there is no good reason to think that 
he contributed anything to it (see RES, v, 410-30). Now Mr. Golden in a new 
act of revision wishes to restore to the Goldsmith canon one series of four pa- 
pers as quite certainly his, two other papers as probably his, and two more as 
possibly his, all published in 1758. 

It is hard to see how Mr. Golden’s arguments in any way overthrow Seitz’s 
carefully reasoned study (see the comment by R. S. Crane on Seitz’s article 
in an earlier bibliography in this series, PQ, 1x, 192-93). In order to make 
ascriptions to Goldsmith in a periodical, it has usually been thought necessary 
to show, first, that he was a contributor to the periodical and, second, that the 
ascriptions contain distinctive parallels in thought and expression with his 
known writings, preferably with works written both earlier and later than the 
ascribed pieces. It can then be argued that of the few men who would be 
writing for the periodical probably only Goldsmith would employ his charac- 
teristic ideas or expressions. In the present case, first, Goldsmith’s connection 
with the Literary Magazine obviously cannot be asserted, since that is the 
problem in question; and, second, most of the many parallels that Mr. Golden 
cites seem to me either inexact or between commonplaces of thought and ex- 
pression, and they consequently carry no conviction. But here even the very few 
acceptable parallels, which are all with works by Goldsmith written after 1758, 
carry no weight in the argument, since he is known to have borrowed from 
articles in the Literary Magazine which he certainly or probably did not write: 
better parallels than any given by Mr. Golden can be found, for example, 
between Goldsmith’s writings and papers in the Literary Magazine known to be 
written by Samuel Johnson. Since it is no less characteristic of Goldsmith to 
borrow from others than from himself, the only parallels of real value here 
would have to be with works that Goldsmith wrote before 1758. 

The ascription of which Mr. Golden is most certain is a series of four papers 
entitled ‘‘The History of Our Own Language.’’ Here, in addition to the usual 
parallel passages, he gives great weight to the fact that ‘‘An Account of the 
Augustan Age of England’’ in the last number of the Bee is largely lifted 
from the last paper of the series, with the concluding paragraph omitted and 
three new paragraphs at the beginning and four at the end added by Gold- 
smith. The hypothesis of Seitz, which Mr. Golden wishes to overthrow, is of 
course that Goldsmith was here borrowing from the Literary Magazine material 
which he had not written. What substance can be given to Seitz’s hypothesis? 
(1) It is not surprising that Goldsmith should be borrowing here, since the last 
two numbers of the Bee consist largely of borrowed material. The Bee had not 
proved a success, and he appears to have produced the last two weekly num- 
bers only so that the unsold copies of the earlier numbers could be collected 
into a volume of marketable size. (2) It is not surprising that he should make 
an extensive borrowing from the Literary Magazine for 1758, for in the pee 
ceding number of the Bee he reprinted two essays from the same source which 
even Mr. Golden thinks only possibly by Goldsmith. (3) It is not uncharacter- 
istic of Goldsmith’s method in the Bee to borrow the central part of an essay 
and then to add material at the beginning or end; examples are ‘‘The Histo 
of Hypatia,’’ ‘‘On Justice and Generosity,’’ and ‘‘On Wit. By Voltaire.’’ (4 
As R. S. Crane noted in his comment on Seitz’s article, the estimate of Tillotson 
taken from the Literary Magazine contradicts the estimate of him made in the 
preceding number of the Bee. (5) As Seitz shows, ‘‘in the last paragraph of 
the paper as it stands in the Bee occurs a flat contradiction of a literary opin- 
ion expressed in the rejected last paragraph of the magazine article’’: the 
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writer in the Literary Magazine says that during Anne’s reign ‘‘ Many excellent 
poems in blank verse, have inrich’d our language, with a variety of compound- 
ed words and epithets,’’ while in the Bee blank verse is attacked, as it had 
been earlier in An Enquiry into the Present State of Polite Learning. (It may 
be noted too that Goldsmith consistently condemned compounded epithets.) Mr. 
Golden can get around this difficulty only by a hypothesis that appears to me 
incredible: “This praise of blank verse is indeed odd, especially in view of the 
attack on it in the substituted passage in the Bee; but this seems just the sort 
of conclusion an editor might insert, and the revision in the Bee printing just 
the sort of revenge an author would take.’’ (6) Although in his addition Gold- 
smith mentions later writers, ‘‘The History of Our Own Language’’ in the 
Literary Magazine concludes with a discussion of the authors of Anne’s reign. 
In the section from the magazine taken over by Goldsmith occurs a curious 
sentence: ‘‘... had it not been for Dryden, we never should have known a Pope, 
at least in the meridian lustre he now displays.’’ This sentence appears to me 
to speak of Pope as a living author, and it suggests the possibility that the 
paper in the Literary Magazine was itself borrowed from a work written 
not later than 1744.—We may say of Mr. Golden, then, as he says of Seitz, that 
he ‘‘may have let his zeal for revision outweigh the evidence.’’ 
—ARTHUR FRIEDMAN. 


Golden, Morris. ‘‘Goldsmith Attributions in the ‘Weekly Maga- 
zine.’ ’’ N&Q, ccr (1956), 350-51. 


. Goldsmith, Oliver. A Prospect of Society. Reconstructed from the 
Earliest Version of The Traveller by William B, Todd. Char- 
lottesville: Bibliographical Society of the University of Virginia, 
1956. Pp. 30. 


Todd, William B. ‘‘Goldsmith’s The Traveller.’’ Corr. in Library, 


5th ser., x1 (1956), 123-24. 
Reply to a review (in Library, 5th ser., x, 297-98) by L. W. Hanson of Mr. 
Todd’s article on ‘‘Quadruple Imposition: An Account of Goldsmith’s Travel- 
ler.’’? SB, vu, 103-11. 


Thomas Gray 


Howarth, R. G. ‘‘Gray and Green.’’ N&Q, ccr (1956), 29-30; ef. 
eorr. by W. S. Lewis on p. 228. 


Not very convincing parallels between a passage in one of Gray’s letters and 
ll. 646-73 of Green’s The Spleen. 


Ketton-Cremer, R[obert] W[yndham]. Thomas Gray: A Biog- 
raphy. Cambridge University Press, 1955. Pp. xiii + 310. Cf. 
PQ, xxxv, 296-98. 

Rev. by Walter M. Crittenden in Personalist, xxxvu, 313-14; by J. Dulck in 
Etudes Anglaises, 1x, 166-67; by William Henry Irving in South Atlantic 
Quarterly, LV, 130-31; by W. Powell Jones in MP, Lil, 284-85; by D. M. Low 
in RES, new ser., vil, 318-19; briefly in Virginia Quarterly Review, XxXxXill, 
XViii-xix. 

Peckham, Morse. ‘‘Gray’s ‘Epitaph’ Revisited.’’ MLN, wuxx1 
(1956), 409-11. 

On the last part of the Elegy. 

Starr, Herbert W. ‘‘Dickens’s Parody of Gray’s Elegy.’’ Dicken- 


stan, LI (1955), 186-87. 
Text from MS in Widener Library. 
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Matthew Green 
(See Thomas Gray) 


James Harrington 


The Political Writings of James Harrington. Edited by Charles 
Blitzer. New York: Liberal Arts Press, 1955. Pp. xlii + 165. 
Rev. briefly by G. F. Gilchrist in Journal of Politics, xvi, 725-26; briefly 
by W[ilbur] Lfong] in Personalist, xxxvu, 219. 


Watson, George. ‘‘James Harrington: A Last Apology for Poetry.”’ 
MIN, uxx1 (1956), 170-72. 
Prints, apparently for the first time, ‘‘a six-line epigram’’ included in ‘‘ the 
Aubrey Papers in the Bodleian.’’ 


Eliza Haywood 


Walmsley, D. M. ‘‘ Eliza Haywood: A Bicentenary.’’ Corr. in TLS, 
Feb. 24, 1956, p. 117. 

The date of her death is established as Feb. 25, 1756, from an obituary in 
the Whitehall Evening Post. 


Thomas Hobbes 


Davy, Georges. Thomas Hobbes et J. J. Rousseau. The Zaharoff 
Lecture for 1953. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1953. Pp. 29. Cf. 


PQ, xxxiu, 277. 
Rev. by Leland Thielemann in Comparative Literature, vil, 257-59. 


Gang, T. M. ‘‘Hobbes and the Metaphysical Conceit—A Reply.”’ 
JHI, xvu (1956), 418-21. 
Reply to George Watson, ‘‘Hobbes and the Metaphysical Conceit,’’ JHI, 
XvI, 558-62. 


Greenslade, B. D. ‘‘ Hobbes in 1636.’’ Corr. in TLS, June 15, 1956, 
p. 361. 
Since Hobbes was in England during the winter of 1636-37, he could not 
have introduced Digby to Mersenne at that time. 


Krook, Dorothea. ‘‘Thomas Hobbes’s Doctrine of Meaning and 
Truth.’’ Philosophy, xxx1 (1956), 3-22. 

‘*My object in this paper is to show, first, that Hobbes’s nominalistic doc- 
trine of meaning and truth may be viewed as a function of his profoundly 
philosophical ‘language-consciousness’—his consciousness, that is, of the 
crucial relation between ‘language’ and philosophy; then to show how this 
‘language-consciousness’ enters into and affects both his theory of knowledge 
(‘science’ in the contemporary seventeenth-century sense) and his theory of 
physics (‘natural philosophy’, or ‘science’ in the narrower modern sense) ; and 
finally, to indicate how that language-consciousness is exhibited in two typical 
instances of Hobbes’s nominalistic analysis of concepts, one political, the con- 
cept of ‘sedition’, the other religious, the concept of ‘God.’ ”’ 


Peters, Richard. Hobbes. [Harmondsworth & Baltimore:] Penguin 


Books, 1956. Pp. 272. 
Rev. in TLS, Dee. 21, p. 762. 


William Hogarth 
Hogarth, William. The Analysis of Beauty. With the Rejected Pas- 
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sages from the Manuscript Drafts and Autobiographical Notes. 
Edited with an Introduction by Joseph Burke. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1955. Pp. Ixii + 244; 11 plates. Cf. PQ, xxxv, 299- 
300. 
Rev. in Connoisseur, CXXxvil, 130-31; in TLS, Jan. 20, p. 32; see Ralph Ed- 
— — in TLS, Jan. 27, p. 53; reviewer and Peter Fleetwood-Hesketh, Feb. 
» P- . 


Jones, Claude E. ‘‘Hogarth’s Sarah Malcolm—Maurderess.’’ N&Q, 
cer (1956), 342-43, 


Quennell, Peter. Hogarth’s Progress. London: Collins; New York: 
Viking, 1955. Pp. 319. Cf. PQ, xxxv, 300-01. 
Rev. briefly by Grose Evans in American Scholar, xxv, 249; by Monroe K. 
Spears in Kenyon Review, Xvill, 162-68; briefly in Virginia Quarterly Review, 
XXXII, lv-lvi. 


Thomas Holcroft 
(See William Godwin) 


John Home 


Thomas, R. George. ‘‘Lord Bute, John Home and Ossian: Two 
Letters.’’ MLR, u1 (1956), 73-75. 

Prints two letters written by Home to Bute in the summer of 1761 in which 

he describes a trip to the Highlands. His companion was James Macpherson. 


David Hume 


Hipple, Walter J. Jr. ‘‘The Logie of Hume’s Essay ‘Of Tragedy.’ ”’ 
Philosophical Quarterly, v1 (1956), 43-52. 


Hume, David. Writings on Economics. Edited and Introduced by 
Eugene Rotwein. London: Nelson; Madison: University of Wis- 


consin Press, 1955. Pp. exi + 224. 

Rev. by Mark Blaug in Journal of Political Economy, txiv, 446-47; by S. G. 
Checkland in Economic History Review, 2nd ser., 1X, 386-88; by Robert Lekach- 
man in History of Ideas News Letter, u, 93-95; in front art. in TLS, Feb. 24, 
pp. 109-11. 

The student of Hume has readily available to him besides several different 
versions of Selections, individual reprints of the Treatise, the Abstract, the two 
Enquiries, the Dialogues concerning Natural Religion, the Natural History of 
Religion, the Political Discourses, and three volumes of Letters. What he still 
needs, however, is a reprint of all of the Essays, Moral, Political, and Literary, a 
work which has been out of print for well over a quarter of a century. Mr. 
Rotwein’s collection of Hume’s ‘‘ Writings on Economics’’ does not fulfill this 
need but, instead, presents nine of the twelve essays of Political Discourses to- 
gether with some passages pertaining to economics from Hume’s correspondence. 
The present volume thus is designed for the specialist rather than for the 
general student of Hume. Its chief value lies, not in the reprint of the writings 
on economics, which were already available, but in the ‘‘ Editor’s Introduction.’’ 

In an essay of over a hundred pages, Mr. Rotwein provides us with the ful- 
lest modern discussion—the work of Schatz dates back to 1902—of Hume as 
economist. Quite properly, he emphasizes the point that to Hume economic 
theory and practise were part-and-parcel of his general study of the ‘‘Science 
of Man,’’ first attempted in the ill-fated Treatise of Hwman Nature of 1739-40 
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and only in the twentieth century recognized as his philosophical masterpiece. 
Hume’s analyses of psychology, both individual and social, and his strong sense 
of historicism are thus ably presented. And Rotwein concludes with certain 
‘*fundamental parallels between the present period and Hume’s time,’’ notab- 
ly the present trend away from specialization in economics to ‘‘ broad and syste- 
matic social inquiry.’’ In this respect, Hume is an important forerunner. 

In his long essay on Hume as economist, Mr. Rotwein might have been ex- 
pected to present the reader with an authoritative discussion of Hume’s posi- 
tion in the history of economic thought. This he neglects to do, however, and 
we are still left with the conflicting views of the several important historians 
of the subject. How original was Hume? How much was he the synthesizer of 
the ideas of others? Above all, how much did he anticipate and influence Adam 
Smith? Perhaps it is not too much to hope that Mr. Rotwein will soon be in- 
duced to set students of the history of ideas straight on these fundamental 
questions.—ERNEST CAMPBELL MOSSNER. 


Hurlbutt, R. H., III. ‘‘David Hume and Scientific Theism.’’ JHTI, 
xvi (1956), 486-97. 

The views of Cleanthes in Hume’s Dialogues concerning Natural Religion 
represent scientific theism, a ‘‘natural theology whose premises are derived 
from scientific propositions about nature, and which claims to proceed by ra- 
tional scientific methods.’’ ‘‘The specific source of Cleanthes’ doctrine is Sir 
Isaac Newton, apparently through the mediation of one of his followers, Colin 
Maclaurin.’’ 


Johnstone, Henry W., Jr. ‘‘Hume’s Arguments concerning Causal 
Necessity.’’ Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, xvi 
(1956), 331-40. 


Klibansky, Raymond, and Ernest C. Mossner (eds.). New Letters 
of David Hume. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1954. Pp. xxxiv + 
253. Cf. PQ, xxxtv, 295-96; xxxv, 301. 

Rev. by J. Y. T. Greig in JEGP, tv, 164-65; by Richard H. Popkin in 
Journal of Philosophy, L111, 203; by D. Daiches Raphael in Philosophical Quar- 
terly, vi, 77-78; by D. C. Yalden-Thomson in Virginia Quarterly Review, xxxm, 
286-90. 


Mossner, Ernest C. The Life of David Hume. London: Nelson; 
Austin: University of Texas Press, 1954. Pp. xx + 683. Cf. 
PQ, xxxiv, 296-98; xxxv, 301. 

Rev. by O. Brunet in Etudes Anglaises, 1x, 165-66; by T. E. Jessop in Phil- 
osophy, Xxx1, 80-82; by W[ilbur] Lfong] in Personaltst, xxxvul, 173-74; by 
Henry Meikle in Scottish Historical Review, xxxv, 45-48; by Jaroslav Pelikan 
in Journal of Religion, xxxvi, 50-51; by D. Daiches Raphael in Philosophical 
Quarterly, v1, 77-78; by T. V. Smith in American Scholar, xxv, 120-21; by D.C. 
Yalden-Thomson in Virginia Quarterly Review, xxx, 286-90. 


Wand, Bernard. ‘‘Hume’s Account of Obligation.’’ Philosophical 
Quarterly, v1 (1956), 155-68. 


Robert James 


Doolittle, James. ‘‘Robert James, Diderot, and the Encyclopédie.’’ 
MLN, uxxi (1956), 431-34. 

= borrowings from James’s Medicinal Dictionary (1742) in the Encyclo- 

pédie. 
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Samuel Johnson 
(See also James Boswell and Bennet Langton) 


Barnett, George L. ‘‘ ‘Rasselas’ and ‘De Senectute.’’’ N&Q, ccr 
(1956), 485-86, 


Possible borrowing in Rasselas (chap. 13). 


Bartel, Roland (ed.). Johnson’s London: Selected Source Materials 


for Freshman Research Papers. New York: Heath, 1956. Pp. 118. 
Rev. by Charles Weis in College English, xvii, 499. 


Bate, Walter Jackson. The Achievement of Samuel Johnson. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1955. Pp. xii + 248. Cf. PQ, 
Xxxv, 302-04. 

Rev. by Paul Fussell, Jr. in College English, xvul, 240; by Douglas Grant in 
University of Toronto Quarterly, xxv, 264-65; by Jean H. Hagstrum in MP, 
LIV, 66-69; by H. Kelly in Studies, xiv, 344-45; by Emerson R. Marks in Ken- 
yon Review, Xvitl, 311-18; by John H. Middendorf in History of Ideas News 
Letter, u, 68-70; by Clarence Tracy in Queen’s Quarterly, Lx1, 458-59; by 
Arthur Sherbo in JEGP, Lv, 326-28; in TLS, March 16, p. 162. 


Boyce, Benjamin. ‘‘ Johnson’s Life of Savage and Its Literary Back- 
ground.’’ SP, ti (1956), 576-98. 
An interesting and suggestive article which relates both earlier accounts of 
Savage and Johnson’s Life to the traditions of the ‘‘criminal biography’’ (es- 
pecially Defoe’s Roxana) and the histoire scandaleuse. 


Braham, Lionel. ‘‘Johnson’s Edition of Roger Ascham.’’ N&Q, cct 
(1956), 346-47. 

Correction of errors in the eleventh edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
No mention of the earlier discussions by L. F. Powell (Hill- -Powell ed. of Bos- 
well’s Life, 1, 550-52); Allen T. Hazen (Samuel Johnson’s Prefaces & Dedi- 
cations, pp. 19- -22), who fixes the date of publication as January 7, 1762; or 
R. W. Chapman and Allen T. Hazen (‘‘ Johnsonian Bibliography: A Supplement 
to Courtney’’ in Oxford Bibliographical Society Proceedings & Papers, Vv), 145. 


Carnie, R. H. ‘‘Lord Hailes’s Notes on Johnson’s ‘Lives of the 
Poets.’ ’’ N&Q, ccr (1956), 73-75, 106-08, 174-76, 343- 46, 486-89. 
Transcript of a MS in the Hyde Collection. 


Chapman, R. W. (ed.). The Letters of Samuel Johnson, with Mrs. 
Thrale’s Genuine Letters to Him. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1952. 3 vols. Pp. xxxviii + 452, viii + 531, viii +- 477. Cf. PQ, 
xxx, 278; xxx, 279; xxxiv, 299; xxxv, 304-06. 

Rev. by Robert Wieder in Etudes Anglaises, 1x, 350-52. 


Clifford, James L. Young Sam Johnson. New York: McGraw-Hill; 
London: Heinemann (as Young Samuel Johnson), 1955. Pp. xv 

+ 377. Cf. PQ, xxxv, 306-07. 
Rev. by J. Dulck in Etudes "Anglaises, Ix, 259; by Douglas Grant in Universi- 
ty of Toronto Quarterly, xxv, 262-64; by Jean H. Hagstrum in MLN, Lxx1, 
131-33; by Rayner Heppenstall i in Twentieth Century, CLIX, 294-96; by William 
Henry "Irving in South Atlantic Quarterly, Lv, 115-16; by H. Kelly in Studies, 
XLV, 344-45; by Joseph Wood Krutch in American Scholar, XXv, 122; by D. M. 
Low in English, XI, 22; by Roger P. McCutcheon in MP, Lin, 289- 84; by Arthur 
Sherbo in JEGP, tv, 162-64; in Quarterly Review, ccxciv, 260-61; in N&Q, ccl, 

91-92. 
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Emden, Cecil S. ‘‘Dr. Johnson and Dr, Cheyne.’’ Corr. in TLS, 
Oct. 5, 1956, p. 585. 


Provides source of quotation in letter to Mrs. Thrale (Chapman, no. 338). 


Fifer, C. N. ‘‘The Founding of Dr. Johnson’s Literary Club.’’ 
NE&Q, cor (1956), 302-03. 


Graham, W. H. ‘‘Dr. Johnson and Royalty.’’ Contemporary Re- 
view, CLXXXIx (1956), 36-38. 
A brief perfunctory account of Johnson’s opinions of various British mon- 
archs, especially George III. 


Greene, D. J. ‘‘Johnson’s Contributions to the Literary Magazine.’’ 
RES, new ser., vii (1956), 367-92. 


Hill, D. M. ‘‘Johnson as Moderator.’’ N&Q, cct (1956), 517-22, 

Largely a discussion of Johnson’s criticism of Paradise Lost. Mr. Hill be- 
lieves that one of Johnson’s characteristic methods of criticism—namely, his 
recital of both virtues and defects in a literary work—should be viewed as a 
kind of ‘‘scholastic disputation.’ 


Hitschman, Edward. ‘‘Samuel Johnson.’’ Great Men: Psycho- 
analytic Studies (New York: International Universities Press, 
1956), pp. 175-85. 


Hoover, Benjamin Beard. Samuel Johnson’s Parliamentary Report- 
ing: Debates in the Senate of Lilliput. (University of California 
Publications, English Studies, No. 7.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1953. Pp. xi + 227. Cf. PQ, 
Xxx, 280-81; xxxiv, 299-300. 

Rev. by Benjamin Boyce in MLQ, xvi, 75-76; by John Butt in RES, new 

ser., VII, 433-35. 


Hopkins, Mary A. Dr. Johnson’s Lichfield. New York: Hastings 


House, 1952; London: Owen, 1956. Pp. xv + 256. 
Rev. severely in TLS, April 27, p. 256. 


Johnson, Samuel. Notes to Shakespeare. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by Arthur Sherbo, Vol. 1, Comedies. (Augustan Reprint 
Society, Publication Nos. 59-60.) Los Angeles: Clark Memorial 
Library, University of California, 1956. 


Selections from Samuel Johnson, 1709-1784. Edited and Introduced 
by R. W. Chapman. London: Oxford University Press, 1955. 
Pp. xvi + 446. 

Rev. by D. M. Low in English, x1, 22; by Derek Stanford in Contemporary 

Review, CLXXXIX, 179-80; by Clarence Tracy briefly in Queen’s Quarterly, 

LXIII, 459. 


Keast, W. R. ‘‘ Another Self-Quotation in Johnson’s ‘Dictionary.’ ”’ 
N&Q, cct (1956), 262. 


Ketton-Cremer, R. W. ‘‘Johnson’s Last Gifts to Windham.’’ Book 
Collector, v (1956), 354-56. 
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MeAdan, E. L., Jr. Dr. Johnson and the King’s Iibrary. Printed 
at the Harvard University Printing Office for the Johnsonians’ 
Dinner at the Grolier Club in New York, 30 September 1955. 

Pp. 20. 
ola a of Johnson’s letter (May 28, 1768) to the King’s 
Librarian. 


Moran, Berna. ‘‘The Irene Story and Dr. Johnson’s Sources.’’ 
MLN, uxxt (1956), 87-91. 


Sherbo, Arthur. Samuel Johnson, Editor of Shakespeare. With an 
Essay on The Adventurer. (Illinois Studies in Language and 
Literature, Vol. 42.) Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1956. 
Pp. xi + 181. 

Mr. Sherbo’s study examines concisely the genesis and progress of Johnson’s 
edition of Shakespeare and investigates such related matters as the impor- 
tance to that edition of Johnson’s editorial labors on his Dictionary. He concen- 
trates, however, upon (1) a detailed analysis of Johnson’s 3600 notes, in the 
editions of 1765, 1773, and 1778, and (2) evidence of Johnson’s debt in the 
Preface, General Observations, and Notes, to earlier editors and commentators 
—most particularly, to Benjamin Heath’s Revisal of Shakespeare’s Text (1765) 
and Thomas Edwards’ Canons of Criticism (1748). Even contemporaries of 
Johnson—such as Sir John Hawkins—had remarked that there was little new 

‘matter in the edition; but Mr. Sherbo provides exhaustive testimony for what 
has remained largely ‘‘an undocumented generalization’’ (p. 50). His concern 
is not primarily with the literary merits of Johnson’s criticism; hence one finds 
little here about those qualities which led Adam Smith to declare the Preface 

‘“the most manly piece of criticism that was ever published in any country.’’ 

A chapter of interesting random notes on Johnson’s opinions about Shake- 
—_ is included; and a series of meticulously detailed appendices presents 
the reader with a guide to further study of Johnson’s likes and dislikes, feel- 
ings about characters in Shakespeare, and so on, as seen in the notes to his 
edition. Appendices are also offered upon Johnson’s reading, as reflected in 
the Notes; his borrowings; and his critical terminology. (Throughout, one 
finds convincing evidence that the Notes can usefully supplement the Diction- 
ary in determining Johnson’s sense of key critical terms—e.g., pp. 65 ff. The 
comments upon Johnson’s use of ‘‘philosophy,’’ pp. 71-72, seem to me particu- 
larly illuminating.) 

Mr. Sherbo rightly declares that his case for Johnson’s critical debt to oth- 
ers ‘‘does not detract from the merited fame of the Preface as a magnifi- 
cent restatement of the eighteenth century’s thinking on Shakespeare’’ 
(p. 60). Dedicated Johnsonians may feel, nonetheless, that the essentially nega- 
tive thesis of the carefully documented study of Johnson’s unoriginality is ov- 
erly reductive: one can certainly argue that to say a thing definitively is in 
itself a kind of creativeness, in criticism as in literature (Shakespeare’s genius 
is obviously undisturbed by a detailing of his unoriginality in plot-materials). 
Thus, one may hesitate to accept the assertion that ‘‘future evaluations of 
Johnson as an editor and critic of Shakespeare must be based on what can be 
demonstrated to be undeniably his own work and not that of any of his prede- 
cessors’’ (p. 44): this is to say that the idea is all, the statement of it noth- 
ing. Nor need one agree with Mr. Sherbo that ‘‘any effort to use the Preface 
as evidence of an individual, or peculiar, critical system is necessarily false [be- 
cause of its ‘highly derivative nature’]’’ (p. 62). Surely the fact that a critic 
chooses to agree with certain prevalent critical assumptions—and to disagree 
with others—tells us a great deal about his ‘‘individual critical system,’’ 
whether or not he invents new critical stances. Again, Mr. Sherbo’s particular 
interests lead him to an emphasis upon Johnson’s debts to, rather than his 
differences from, earlier commentators. Karl Young, for instance, had already 
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described, in his ‘‘Samuel Johnson on Shakespeare,’’ the borrowings from Mrs. 
Lennox; Mr. Sherbo extends this list consi erably (pp. 89-91), but he does 
not, as Young had, leave one with a clearly defined sense of the great gulf be- 
tween a Charlotte Lennox and a Samuel Johnson. 

This said, one may go on to unalloyed praise for Mr. Sherbo’s industry and 
scholarship. The caveats for modern commentators upon Johnson (pp. 61 ff.) 
are highly apropos: the totality of Johnson’s labors on Shakespeare has all 
too seldom been taken into account in assessing ‘‘Johnson as Critic.’’ Mr. 
Sherbo is able to | with conviction that ‘‘for a long time there has persisted 
the misconception that Dr. Johnson’s Preface is Dr. Johnson’s edition of 
Shakespeare or that his Preface and the General Observations are the edition’’ 
(p. 46). All Johnsonians must be grateful for this detailed analysis of the ne- 
glected Notes, which show Johnson’s ‘‘criticism in operation’’ (p. 61), and 
for the patient and orderly marshalling in one place of much useful evidence 
relative to Johnson’s Shakespeare. 

There are a few misprints (e.g., ‘‘Mrs. Lenox’’ [p. 91], ‘‘ Francis Meeres’’ 
[p- 98]); but a spot-check of citations and of the material in the appendices 
indicates the high degree of accuracy one would look for in so painstaking and 
arduous a labor. An article by the same author on ‘‘Translation of the Mot- 
toes and Quotations in The Adventurer’’ is bound into this issue of the Illinois 
Studies.— HENRY K. MILLER. 


Sledd, James H., and Gwin J. Kolb. Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary: 
Essays in the Biography of a Book. University of Chicago Press, 
1955. Pp. viii + 255. Cf. PQ, xxxv, 308-10. 

Rev. by Douglas Grant in University of Toronto Quarterly, xxv, 265; by D. J. 
Greene in JEGP, Lv, 331-34; by William Henry Irving in South Atlantic Quar- 
terly, LV, 120-21; by John Robert Moore in MLQ, xvu, 368; by Esther K. Shel- 
don in Language, XxxI1, 363-68; by D. T. Starnes in MLN, Lxx1, 309-11. 


Staal, Cyril. ‘‘A Letter from Dr. Johnson.’’ Corr. in TLS, Aug. 3, 
1956, p. 463. See Herbert Tresidder, Aug. 10, p. 475, and L. F. 
Powell, Sept. 10, p. 539. 

ng ‘*unprinted’’ letter is identified as Chapman no. 26 with textual vari- 
ants. 


Sutherland, Raymond Carter. ‘‘Dr. Johnson and the Collect.’’ 
MLQ, xvur (1956), 111-17. 
‘*«Dr. Johnson’s prayers are greatly influenced by those in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. His models, however, were not the Collects, but rather the longer 
prayers to be read after the Collects at Matins and Evensong.’’ 


Tucker, Susie T. ‘‘Johnson and Lady Macbeth.’’ N&Q, ccr (1956), 
210-11. 
A brief discussion of Johnson’s ‘‘strictures’’ in the Rambler, No. 168 on 
dun, knife, peep, and blanket in ‘‘ Lady Macbeth’s invocation to Night.’’ 


Whitley, Alvin. ‘‘The Comedy of Rasselas.’’ ELH, xxm (1956), 


This lively and provocative—but only partially convincing—essay launches 
a spirited attack on the orthodox conception of Rasselas as a serious tale em- 
bodying in a straightforward fashion many of Johnson’s somber pronounce- 
ments on human life and happiness. In the first part of his discussion, Mr. 
Whitley argues that the work “is a satire’—“not primarily a positive state- 
ment of Johnson’s philosophy’’—‘‘on the illusioned view of life, using as its 
method dramatic irony and having as its essential form a dramatic frame nar- 
rative,’’ the ‘‘context’’ of which ‘‘has been largely ignored’’ by commentators 
on individual passages. Johnson’s ‘‘ quiet vantage point,’’ we are told, ‘‘is com- 
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mon sense, reason tempered by an awareness of what is practical and possible 
in the real world. From that point he exposes ironically all deviations from this 
sane norm... .” In the remainder of the article, Mr. Whitley seeks to demon- 
strate the adequacy of his hypothesis by reference ‘‘first’’ to ‘‘the overall 
plan and method and then’’ to ‘‘the various subdivisions’’ of the tale. ‘‘The 
logic of a voyage allows Johnson to achieve coherence, the credible linking of 
part to part, while the relevance of each episode to a central moral attitude al- 
lows him to achieve unity, the integration of each part into a whole. Beyond 
this, there are deliberate cross-references ....’’ ‘‘In, roughly, the first two- 
thirds of the book, the pilgrims are fools, the men of the world fools, and the 
reactions accordingly foolish. But beginning with the episode of the Astrono- 
mer, emphasis and tone shift. The scene viewed is no longer laughable but pa- 
thetic and frightening; the characters are, though still deluded, appropriately 
sobered, but their reactions are still comic, even if somewhat darkly so.’’ 

Mr. Whitley’s article is most valuable, I think, as a corrective to two wide- 
spread notions about Rasselas—first, that it is a random collection of essays 
strung awkwardly together on a slender narrative thread; second, and more 
important, that its mood is one of unrelieved gloom, of the same quality as that 
which pervades The Vanity of Human Wishes. While not entirely novel, Mr. 
Whitley ’s insistence on an order, a design, in the tale is refreshing and timely, 
and it has the effect of throwing new light on several episodes and many pas- 
sages. Simultaneously, his interpretation of Rasselas as ‘‘comedy’’ enables us 
to discriminate in the work a wider, more complex, somewhat less solemn range 
of emotional tones than most earlier critics seem to have noticed. During the 

.course of his argument, Mr. Whitley points out practically every light and 
amusing element; and few people, after reading his article, will be disposed to 
deny the presence in the tale of sizeable quantities of satire, irony, and wry 
humor—all used subtly and effectively. 

But to say this is not to accept Mr. Whitley’s thesis about the form of Ras- 
selas. Although he doubts the usefulness of ‘‘ traditional tags’’ in the criticism 
of the work, the conviction remains that ‘‘apologue’’ or ‘‘moral fable’’ comes 
much closer to an accurate description than does either ‘‘ comic satire’’ or ‘‘sa- 
tirie comedy.’’ This conviction is based partly on admissions and qualifica- 
tions in the article, partly on a consideration of various aspects of the tale 
which the article, as I think, either distorts or largely ignores. Development of 
all the points would require considerable space; the following remarks therefore 
indicate only some of the grounds for skepticism. 

To begin with, one wonders whether Mr. Whitley’s critical sieve does not 
permit a large and very important part of the book to slip unobserved through 
its meshes. According to his analysis, three components—(1) ‘‘the searchers... 
after truth,’’ (2) the objects they examine or the subjects they hear discussed, 
and (3) the reactions of the searchers to the objects and subjects—produce 
the comedy of Rasselas, although he confesses that only the last of these com- 
ponents continues to be operative in the final chapters, which are characterized 
as ‘‘dark comedy.’’ And he emphasizes that the observations and discourses 
sprinkled so liberally throughout the work must all be viewed in their respective 
contexts. Yet Mr. Whitley does not actually believe that Imlac, who discourses 
at greater length than any other character, is in any real sense anything except 
a wise, experienced, disillusioned (from the outset) man, in whose mouth, so 
Mr. Whitley declares, is put the ‘‘climax’’—certainly a positive statement— 
of the book: ‘‘Human life is every where a state in which much is to be en- 
dured, and little to be enjoyed.’’ At any rate he notes only one indisputable 
occasion when the satiric tables are briefly turned on the poet, who is after all 
a human being and hence limited by his nature. Thus the most articulate per- 
son in Rasselas, a predominantly serious character given to predominantly seri- 
ous, if not somber, ‘‘sentiments,’’ appears to fall outside the scope of Mr. 
Whitley ’s analytical technique. 

Again, Mr. Whitley’s classification of the other characters—the viewers and 
the viewed alike—as ‘‘fools,’’ at least in the first two-thirds of the book, 
seems much too sweeping and indiscriminate (at the same time, it may be noted 
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parenthetically, his converse description of Pekuah’s captor, the Arab bandit, 
as ‘‘in many ways the sanest man in Rasselas’’ surely conveys a distorted no- 
tion of the book). As far as the ‘‘objects viewed’’ are concerned, the classifi- 
cation applies not at all to such a figure as the country gentleman described 
in Chapter XX (‘‘The danger of prosperity’’), and only in an incidental way 
to the hermit in Chapter XXI. With respect to both groups of characters, it 
fails, among other things, to take due account of the fact that Johnson’s work, 
unlike (say) Gulliver’s Travels, to the form of which Mr. Whitley apparently 
wishes (pp. 50-51) to assimilate it, is related by a third-person narrator, whose 
total comments, including a large proportion of straightforward, informative 
remarks, must be considered in arriving at a just estimate of a particular char- 
acter’s ‘‘foolishness.’’ That Rasselas, Nekayah, and Pekuah, for example, are 
sometimes naive, amusing, even slightly ridiculous may be freely admitted; 
that they should be labeled as fools, or near fools, in any part of the book has 
yet to be proved. Mr. Whitley himself confesses that they increase in soberness 
(insight too, I should insist) as the tale progresses, and the narrator tells us 
specifically at the end of the final chapter that they ‘‘knew’’ they could not 
‘*obtain’’ their ‘‘wishes.’’ 

What has been said so far suggests still another cause for uneasiness over 
Mr. Whitley’s thesis: one may well doubt whether his conception of the proper 
response of the reader is justified either by an examination of the book or by 
the reaction of many—one could practically say any—other readers. ‘‘ Ras- 
selas begins,’’ as Mr. Whitley declares, ‘‘with an exhortation’’ to the reader 
by the narrator ‘‘which provides a key to theme and tone.’’ The reader is im- 
plicitly asked to apply to himself the ‘‘lessons’’ of ‘‘the history of Rasselas,’’ 
and the history, it is soon revealed, deals primarily with man’s quest for hap- 
piness. But Mr. Whitley’s definition of the work (‘‘a satire on the illusioned 
way of life’’) shows that he does not attach much significance to the pursuit- 
of-happiness theme, and most of his comments on the reader’s response show 
scant awareness of the reflection and ‘‘application to self’’ urged in the open- 
ing sentence. In my opinion, a more balanced, more illuminating interpretation, 
one supported by the experience of countless readers, would stress the deftness 
and frequency with which the reader is encouraged, even in many of the lightest 
passages of the book, to meditate seriously on human happiness, human nature, 
and human frailties, including his own. For Rasselas, though Mr. Whitley’s 
analysis may suggest the contrary, is still not Candide—Gwin J. Kor. 


Sir William Jones 


Cannon, Garland H. ‘‘Freedom of the Press and Sir William 
Jones.”’ Journalism Quarterly, xxxin (1956), 179-88. 


Bennet Langton 


Fifer, C. N. ‘‘Boswell’s Langton and the River Wey.’’ N&Q, cct 
(1956), 347-49. 


Primarily concerned with Bennet Langton’s business connection with the 
Wey Navigation. 


Nathaniel Lee 


Cross, Gustav. ‘‘Ovid Metamorphosed: Marston, Webster, and 
Nathaniel Lee.’’ N&Q, cct (1956), 244-45. 


John Locke 


Aaron, R[ichard] I. John Locke. Second edition. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1955. Pp. xi + 323. Cf. PQ, xxxv, 314. 
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Rev. by J. O. Urmson in Philosophy, xxx1, 93; by W. von Leyden in Philo- 
sophical Quarterly, vi, 182-83. 


Bonno, Gabriel. Les Relations intellectuelles de Locke avec la 
France. (University of California Publications in Modern 
Philology, Vol. 38, No. 2.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1955. Pp. vi + 37-263. 

Rev. by J. Lough in French Studies, x, 171-74; by Paul H. Meyer in Romanio 
Review, XLvil, 62-63; by B. Rochot in Etudes Anglaises, 1x, 274-75; by Henri 
Roddier in Revue de Littératwre Comparée, xxx, 263-67; by Aram Vartanian in 
MLQ, xvi, 280-82. 


Laslett, Peter. ‘‘The English Revolution and Locke’s ‘Two Treatises 
on Government.’ ’’ Cambridge Historical Journal, xu (1956), 
40-55. 

A section from the preface to a forthcoming critical edition of Two Treatises, 


arguing that the second treatise was written first and both were in existence 
by 1681. 


Locke, John. Essays on the Law of Nature. The Latin Text with a 
Translation, Introduction, and Notes, together with Transcripts 
of Locke’s Shorthand in His Journal for 1676. Edited by W. von 
Leyden. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1954, Pp. xi + 292. Cf. PQ, 
xxxIVv, 302-04; xxxv, 314. 

Rev. by D. J. Allan in Philosophy, xxx, 183-85, by P. G. Lucas in Philosopli- 

cal Quarterly, v1, 174-76. 


Rowen, Herbert H. ‘‘ A Second Thought on Locke’s First Treatise.”’ 
JHI, xvu (1956), 130-32. 


On the importance of Locke’s distinction between property and government, 
and Locke’s attitude toward the dynastic state in light of William III’s dynas- 
tic ambitions. 


von Leyden, W. ‘‘John Locke and Natural Law.’’ Philosophy, xxx1 
(1956), 23-35. 


Wyllie, J. C. ‘‘Locke’s Two Treatises of Government.’’ Corr. in 


Tibrary, 5th ser., x1 (1956), 53. 

Concerning Mr. Wyllie’s review (in Library, 5th ser., x, 293-95) of an arti- 
cle by Fredson Bowers, Johan Gerritsen, and Peter Laslett on ‘‘ Further Obser- 
vations on Locke’s Two Treatises of Government’’ (Transactions of the Cam- 
bridge Bibliographical Society, 1, Part 1 [1954], 63-87). 


Yolton, John W. John Locke and the Way of Ideas. (Oxford Classi- 


eal and Philosophical Monographs.) London: Oxford University 
Press, 1956. Pp. xi + 235. 


[Unsigned]. ‘‘Lady Masham to Jean Le Clere.’’ History of Ideas 


News Letter, 1, no. 4 (1955), 13-18; m (1956), 9-11, 35-37, 81-88. 
Lady Masham’s letter, 12 Jan. 1704, a major source for biographies of Locke, 


from University Library of Amsterdam MS. J. 57a. 
George, Lord Lyttleton 


Todd, William B. ‘‘Patterns in Press Figures: A Study of Lyttle- 
ton’s Dialogues of the Dead.’’ SB, vim (1956), 230-35. 
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James Macpherson 
(See John Home) 


Bernard Mandeville 


Mandeville, Bernard. A Letter to Dion. Edited by Bonamy Dobrée. 
(Liverpool Reprints, 10.) Liverpool: Liverpool University Press, 
1954. Pp. x + 70. Cf. PQ, xxxrv, 304. 

Rev. by Roger Sharrock in RES, new ser., vil, 81-82. 


Andrew Marvell 
Allen, D. C. ‘‘Marvell’s ‘Nymph’.’’ ELH, xxm (1956), 93-111. 


Duncan-Jones, E. E. ‘‘Marvell His Own Critic.’’ N&Q, ccr (1956), 
383-84. 


Echo of ‘‘last lines of A Dialogue between the Soul and Body’’ in Marvell’s 
Remarks Upon a Late Disingenuous Discourse. 


Kermode, Frank. ‘‘ Definition of Love.’’ RES, new ser., vir (1956), 
183-85. 


Lerner, L. D. ‘‘ Andrew Marvell: ‘An Horation Ode upon Crom- 
wel’s Return from Ireland’.’’ Interpretations. Ed. John Wain. 
(London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1955,) Pp. 59-74. 


Sedelow, Walter A., Jr. ‘‘Marvell’s To His Coy Mistress.’’ MLN, 
LxxI (1956), 6-8. 
Explication of the last two lines of the poem. 


Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 


Halsband, Robert. ‘‘Lady Mary Wortley Montagu as a Friend of 
Continental Writers.’’ Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, 
XxxiIx (1956), 57-74. 


Halsband, Robert. The Life of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1956. Pp. xiii + 313. 

This distinguished biography is a vivid picture of an eighteenth-century 
learned lady, nonetheless vivid for being factual and adhering to the strict 
discipline of documentation. 

The manuscript materials—personal letters, family papers, literary drafts, 
diplomatic dispatches, and legal documents—were tirelessly sought in Britain, 
the United States, and Europe, and an impressive amount of them used for the 
first time. Moreover a fresh examination has yielded new fragments and cor- 
rected readings from the Wortley and the Wharncliffe Manuscripts, which 
served as a basis for Lady Mary’s Letters and Works, edited in 1837 by Lord 
Wharncliffe (and revised by W. Moy Thomas in 1861), and for the biography 
by Miss E. M. Symonds (George Paston) in 1907. Contemporary memoirs, jour- 
nals, and out-of-the-way printed things have been ransacked, and ———— 
not a scrap of the comment expended upon the subject has been overlooked. Mr. 


Halsband draws upon Lady Mary’s writings in print and manuscript but does 
not include a critical appraisal. Possibly that is reserved for his collected edition 
of the letters (now in progress), on which her literary fame rests. 

The traditional picture of Lady Mary as a horrid ‘‘female wit’’—and 
worse—is replaced here by that of a credible human woman, if erratic and 
unconventional. The partial portraits of her century, bitter and prejudiced (or 
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suppressive), though understandably so, are found unacceptable; and in their 
stead we see a complete and balanced picture, the conception of a dissenting 
biographer looking candidly at the evidence. Mr. Halsband finds no one domin- 
ating trait among her diverse characteristics: intellectual curiosity, displayed 
through a life-time of study, reading, writing, and travel; an adventurous and 
intrepid spirit—to bear witness—eloping with Edward Wortley, facing child- 
birth in the distant Orient, and defying public hostility in the innoculation in- 
cident; snobbishness and class feeling; aristocratic indifference to convention- 
al dress and behaviour; recklessness in the use of a witty pen and tongue, with 
malice when provoked; a disposition to feminism; ambition for literary fame; 
and warmhearted loyalty to friends and family. When she was twenty-six her 
beauty was marred by smallpox, but she kept her good looks until old age. Her 
youthful face and ‘‘extraordinary vivacity’’ impressed another learned lady, 
Elizabeth Montagu, who went to call near the end. And one is inclined to ae- 
cept as testimony Mrs. Montagu’s matter-of-fact but not unkind observation, 
‘*She neither thinks, speaks, acts, nor dresses like anybody else,’’ rather than 
Walpole’s contemptuous ridicule of her dress and appearance on his last visit. 

The narrative flows clearly, and Mr. Halsband succeeds not only in animating 
personality and incident but also in his task of lighting up background. This 
means more than sketching in the social and political conditions of England; for 
the world was Lady Mary’s oyster. Fortunately her travel letters were help- 
ful in re-creating the long journeys over land and water, the visits to European 
courts, the year in Turkey as an ambassador’s wife, and the two decades spent 
alone in Italy. She was an extrovert traveller, entering into the life about 
her and always gazing at scenery and noble ruins and studying art, poetry, and 

_ institutions with a lively, enquiring mind. 

The ‘‘curious friendship’’ between Lady Mary and Pope is treated in detail. 
In their interpretations of it, Mr. Halsband and Mr. Sherburn are at variance 
here and there, particularly on the authorship of certain lampoons, for example 
The Court Poems (1716), The Capon’s Tala (1727), and Verses Addressed to 
the Imitator of Horace (1733), but in agreement that their mutually vindictive 
quarrel, publicly aired, injured the reputation of both. Departing somewhat 
from tradition, Mr. Halsband interprets Pope’s compliments in his letters 
(1716-18) less as the expression of wholehearted admiration of Lady Mary’s 
wit and beauty than as epistolary homage to a titled lady in the gallant French 
manner; and he sees Pope’s satiric couplets, in their ‘‘composed, emended, 
published, revised, and annotated’’ forms, as fashioned for their rhetorical ef- 
fectiveness rather than as expressions of fact or deeply-felt spite. He finds 
no evidence to confirm Pope’s (and Walpole’s) innuendoes of venereal disease. 
Both Mr. Halsband and Mr. Sherburn are wary of hypotheses as to the reasons 
for the estrangement, but they agree that the friendship was falling apart be- 
tween 1722 and 1727. It is surprising that neither has explored~their political 
antipathy at a time when the country was shaken by the exposure of a Jacobite 
conspiracy as at least one reason. Lady Mary was politically minded, a Whig, 
‘“educated in the principles of Old Whiggism’’ (she said) and daughter of a 
Whig duke who had been a member of the Kit-Cat and Hanover Clubs. Pope’s 
strongest ties during the years in question were with Tory friends—the Harley 
family, Bolingbroke and Swift reappearing on the scene, and Bishop Atterbury, 
his chief correspondent, whom he supported loyally during imprisonment, trial, 
and exile. One remembers that the old anti-Jacobite, Gilbert Burnet, Lady 
Mary’s mentor (in her Greek studies) and defender, had been her favorite 
bishop. 

New and unimagined light is cast upon her personality and the course of her 
life by Mr. Halsband’s discovery of a series of her unpublished letters. At last 
we know why in 1739, aged fifty, she left England for permanent retirement in 
Italy. It was to keep a rendezvous with a young Italian, Francesco Algarotti 
(afterwards Count), half her age, with whom she had fallen romantically in 
love. These letters, written in French and preserved in Italy, were apparently 
unknown to her suppressing, burning family until the mid-nineteenth century, 
when several of them (now in the Murray Collection) were made known to her 
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great-grandson and editor, Lord Wharncliffe, who declined to use them. The re- 
mainder (18) were acquired in recent years by the Bodleian. Using the letters 
as a nucleus, Mr. Halsband has een together hitherto unexplained details 
to reconstruct the episode. In 1736 the ambitious, personable young dilettante 
came to England seeking patronage for his Newtonian studies. Not only Lady 
Mary but also persons of both sexes in England and later on the continent— 
among them Frederick the Great—entertained romantic fancies for him. (Par- 
enthetically one is reminded of her contemporary Gray, aged fifty-odd, and 
his intense emotional response to the young Swiss patrician Bonstetten). She 
was aware of the absurdity of her passion and also of the reasons other than 
Algarotti’s attractiveness for her susceptibility: her reputation tarnished, her 
marriage no longer congenial, her worthless son a nagging anxiety, and her 
daughter married and out of her life. This venture was to be, in her words, ‘‘a 
leap for another world.’’ Algarotti did not keep the proposed tryst in Venice, 
but Lady Mary did keep her secret (suspected only by Lord Hervey) and also 
her dignity, when after several years they again met. Only one of his letters is 
preserved. Mr. Halsband recognizes that the episode is ‘‘ potentially scandal- 
ous’’ but in the absence of documentary proof does not concede a worldly in- 
terpretation. 

Likewise, and contrary to her contemporary detractors, he finds no evidence 
of ‘‘amorous involvement’’ in Lady Mary’s puzzling ten-year friendship with 
young Count Palazzi. In this case reliance is placed upon an Italian document 
—formerly known but “mislaid”—dictated by herself apparently as an af- 
fidavit for legal use against him. Her extreme gullibility in allowing herself 
to be entangled in a plot and swindled by the shrewd Count and the women of 
his family can be explained only by an increasing sense of aloneness in a for- 
eign country (aged fifty-seven to sixty-seven). Mr. Halsband finds support for 
his belief in the ‘‘innocence’’ of the Algarotti and Palazzi episodes in the 
friendly pattern of her association with young Sir James Caldwell and her 
eagerness over the years to be helpful to young travelling Englishmen in Anglo- 
Italian circles. Can it be that the Reverend Benjamin Sowden of Rotterdam, 
who befriended her on the way home in 1761, was a young man? She entrusted to 
him for safekeeping the precious autograph copy of her Turkish Embassy Let- 
ters. 

Mr. Halsband cannot be called an apologist for Lady Mary, but he does not 
dislike her; and she is fortunate, as we are, to have this definitive biography. 
Because he is questioning the soundness of her current personal reputation, the 
sum total of documented fact and assessed evidence is considerable. This is 
managed easily and persuasively, however, and should not burden the general 
reader. The book is urbanely written; and a dozen plates add to its interest and 
beauty, among them four from portraits of Lady Mary aged twenty-one, twenty- 
nine, thirty-one, and fifty—RAE BLANCHARD. 


Henry More 
(See also Joseph Glanvill) 


Panichas, George A. The Greek Spirit and the Mysticism of Henry 
More. (Reprinted from The Greek Orthodox Theological Review, 
Christmas Issue, 1956.) Brookline, Mass. Pp. 23. 


Arthur Murphy 


Emery, John Pike (ed.). The Way to Keep Him and Five Other 
Plays by Arthur Murphy. New York University Press, 1956. 
Pp. x + 434. 

There can be little doubt about the usefulness of this volume: Arthur Mur- 
phy was one of the best and most popuiar dramatists of the later eighteenth 
century—perhaps next after Sheridan and Goldsmith—and yet his plays have 
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not previously appeared in a collected modern edition. To be sure, this edition 
includes only six of Murphy’s plays: four which we may loosely designate as 
‘*farces’’ and two as ‘‘comedies’’. But it would be unreasonable to ask for 
more. To reprint all of the plays would be prohibitively expensive, and it is 
doubtful whether any but research scholars—who have them available on mi- 
crocards anyway—would be interested in those not included in the present 
collection. 

This volume is handsomely-printed, it is expensive ($10), and it obviously 
represents some years of work on the part of the editor. Hence, we may justly 
subject it to close examination. 

Mr. Emery’s choice of plays for inclusion seems to me sound. Certainly he 
has chosen those which have the greatest attractiveness for modern readers 
and indeed those, the tragedies excepted, which were the most popular in the 
eighteenth century. In excluding all of the tragedies, he omits representation 
of an aspect of Murphy’s work for which he was celebrated in the eighteenth 
century; but the exclusion is defensible if—as here—artistic criteria are the 
decisive ones. Mr. Emery’s choice, too, of his copy text is sound if not in fact 
inevitable: the text of the collected edition of Murphy’s works published in 
1786, which was revised by Murphy himself. Mr. Emery has collated the texts 
of the early editions and has provided descriptions of textual variants. His 
handling of the text seems to be trustworthy. (I notice only one apparent mis- 
print—the omission of a word on p. 27, presumably ‘‘see’’, between the words 
“ever” and “such.’’) 

It is in the introductions to the separate plays and in the annotations that 
. the volume seems to me vulnerable to criticism. In his preface Mr. Emery re- 
fers the reader to his earlier book on Murphy (Arthur Murphy: An Eminent 
English Dramatist of the Eighteenth Century, 1946) for answers to any ques- 
tions which may arise concerning the choice of plays for inclusion in the present 
volume and concerning Murphy’s sources; and in fact the reader is compelled 
to turn to Emery’s earlier book or to Howard Hunter Dunbar’s The Dramatic 
Career of Arthur Murphy (1946) for even the most meagre background. infor- 
mation. Such dependence on other books in an edition as carefully and as hand- 
somely produced as this one seems to me unfortunate. To take a striking example 
of the results of Mr. Emery’s decision to omit any discussion of Murphy’s 
sources, a reader would have to search out one of the other two books without 
any specific suggestion from Emery that he do so to discover such important 
facts as that the plot of Murphy’s The Upholsterer or What News? is based 
on that of Fielding’s Coffee-House Politician, that one character of the farce 
is derived from Fielding’s Joseph Andrews, and that the title character is de- 
rived from Addison’s Tatler, Nos. 155 and 160. Further, the reader is given, 
apart from the dates of the plays included in the volume, no indication of the 
relationship between the plays and other events in Murphy’s career. Extended 
biographical commentary would obviously be out of place, but certainly in a 
volume of Murphy’s selected plays intended, as Mr. Emery says, for the gen- 
eral reader and the undergraduate as well as for the specialist, some further 
help in the form of a biographical introduction, a biographical outline, or even 
a full bibliography of Murphy’s writings would be of substantial assistance. 
In contrast to the omission of all consideration of the dramatist’s biography 
and his dramatic sources, the exegetical notes are if anything overgenerous. It 
is doubtful, I think, that many readers of the plays of Arthur Murphy need to 
be told that a ‘‘toilette’’ is ‘‘A dressing table’’ (p.183) or that ‘‘a Star and 
Garter’’ are ‘‘Two of the insignia of the Order of the Garter’’ (p.191). And 
Mr. Emery would seem to be more full in his explanations of allusions to 
eighteenth-century card games than the importance of the subject warrants 
(cf. p. 138). But I may be quibbling here: certainly it is difficult for any editor 
—or any reviewer—to predict realistically the needs of the readers. 

To summarize my remarks, I regret the volume’s planned dependence on Mr. 
Emery’s earlier book; but I believe that it is a carefully-prepared and trust- 
worthy edition of plays which deserve, and have not previously had, a twentieth- 
century audience larger than that of the specialists. Eighteenth-century studies 
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would be well served if parallel volumes—preferably cheaper ones containi 
more background information—devoted to Foote, to Colman the Elder, an 
even to Cumberland were published. We could then escape in our eighteenth- 
century courses from excessive dependence on Goldsmith and Sheridan to 
represent mid and late eighteenth-century drama.—JoHN LOFTIS. 


Margaret Cavendish, Duchess of Newcastle 


Grant, Douglas. Margaret the First: A Biography of Margaret 
Cavendish, Duchess of Newcastle, 1623-1673. London: Hart- 
Davis, 1956. Pp. 253; 8 plates. 


William Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle 


The Phanseys of William Cavendish, Marquis of Newcastle, 
Addressed to Margaret Lucas, and Her Letters in Reply. Edited 
by Douglas Grant. London: Nonesuch Press, 1956. Pp. xxxiii + 


129. 

Rev. by Ruari McLean in Connoisseur, CXXXVIII, 135; in TLS, Oct. 19, p. 618; 
see N. C. Starr, corr. in TLS, Nov. 16, p. 681, for reference to MS play, The 
Concealed Fansyes, by Lady Jane Cavendish and Lady Elizabeth Brackley, 
Cavendish’s daughters. 


Sir Isaac Newton 


Cohen, I. Bernard. Franklin and Newton: An Inquiry into Specula- 
tive Newtonian Experimental Science and Franklin’s Work in 
Electricity as an Example Thereof. (Memoirs of the American 
Philosophical Society, Vol. 43.) Philadelphia: American Philo- 
sophieal Society, 1956. Pp. xxvi + 657. 


Hay, William H. ‘‘On the Nature of Newton’s First Law of 
Motion.’’ Philosophical Review, Lxv (1956), 95-102. 


Newton, Isaac. Traité d’optique. Reproduction facsimilé de l’édition 
de 1722. (Les maitres de la pensée scientifiques: Collection de 
memoires et d’ouvrages publiée par les soins de Maurice 
Solovine.) Paris: Gauthier-Villars, 1955. Pp. xxx + vi + 496 


facsimiles. 
Rev. severely by I. Bernard Cohen in Isis, xLviI, 448-49. 


John Nichols 
(See Joseph Warton) 


Thomas Otway 
(See John Dryden) 


Thomas Paine 


Gimbel, Richard. ‘‘The First Appearance of Thomas Paine’s The 
Age of Reason.’’ Yale University Library Gazette, xxx1 (1956), 


87-89. 
Preliminary description of an undated French translation which probably 
was printed in 1793. 
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Gimbel, Richard. ‘‘New Political Writings by Thomas Paine.’’ 
Yale University Library Gazette, xxx (1956), 94-107. 


Gimbel, Richard. Thomas Paine: A Bibliographical Check List of 
““Common Sense’’ with an Account of Its Publication. Yale Uni- 


versity Press, 1956. Pp. 124. 
Rev. briefly by Grace Banyard in Contemporary Review, cxc, 128; briefly in 


TLS, Dee. 14, p. 756. 


Sizer, Theodore. ‘‘Tom Paine’s Portrait.’’ Yale University Library 
Gazette, xxx (1956), 139-42. 


Thomas Parnell 


Dircks, Richard J. ‘‘ Parnell’s ‘Batrachomoumachia’ and the Homer 
Translation Controversy.’’ N&Q, ccr (1956), 339-42. 


Samuel Pepys 


Cochrane, R. C. ‘‘Bacon, Pepys, and the ‘Faber Fortunae.’ ’’ N&Q, 


cor (1956), 511-14. 
Attempts to identify the edition Pepys owned. 


Ladborough, R. W. ‘‘ Pepys and Paseal.’’ French Studies, x (1956), 


133-39. 
Describes a MS translation of the Pensées in the Pepysian Library which is 


not in the handwriting of Pepys or of Hewer. 


Whitely, D. Pepys. ‘‘Pepysian Links.’’ Corr. in TLS, Feb. 10, 1956, 
85 


p. So. ' 
The copy of The Workes of King Charles the Martyr . . . 1662 in Lambeth 
Palace Library was used by Pepys to collate his own copy. 


Wilson, Edward M. ‘‘Samuel Pepys’s Spanish Chap-Books, Part 
II.’’ Transactions of the Cambridge Bibliographical Society, u, 
Part III (1956), 229-68. 


Wilson, John Harold. ‘‘Pepys and Peg Hughes.’’ N&Q, ccr (1956), 
428-29. 


Thomas Percy 
(See also William Blake) 


The Correspondence of Thomas Percy & David Dalrymple, Lord 
Hailes, Edited by A. F. Falconer, (The Percy Letters edited by 
David Nichol Smith & Cleanth Brooks.) [Baton Rouge:] Louisi- 
ana State University Press, 1954. Pp. xxvi + 186. Cf. PQ, xxxm, 
288-89; xxxiv, 305-06; xxxv, 318. 

Rev. by Henry W. Meikle in RES, new ser., vi, 86-88. 
Sir William Petty 


Strauss, E[mil]. Sir William Petty: Portrait of a Genius. London: 


Lane; Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1954. Pp. 260. 
Rev. by William L. Letwin in Journal of Political Economy, Lxtv, 180-81. 
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Edward Phillips 


Fletcher, Harris, ‘‘Milton’s [Index Poeticus|—The Theatrum 
Poetarum by Edward Phillips.’’ JEGP, tv (1956), 35-40. 
Milton’s full annotation of his 1620 edition of Pindar seen as model for Phil- 
lips’s enterprise. 


Hone, Ralph E. ‘‘The Period of Edward Phillips’s Work for Elias 
Ashmole.’’ N&Q, ccr (1956), 163. 


Hester Lynch Piozzi 
(See Joseph Warton) 


Alexander Pope 


Aden, John M. “‘ ‘First Follow Nature’: Strategy and Stratifica- 
tion in An Essay on Criticism.’’ JEGP, tv (1956), 604-17. 


An explication of the rhetorical method of the Essay stressing the primacy of 
Nature. 


Baker, Donald C. ‘‘Pope Echoes Addison?’’ N&Q, ccr (1956), 339. 
Possible echo in a line of the Rape of the Lock. 


Butt, John. ‘‘Pope’s Poetical Manuscripts.’’ (Warton Lecture on 
English Poetry, read 20 January 1954.) Proceedings of the 


British Academy, xu (1954), 23-39; 6 plates. 
An important study with an appendix listing fifty-five Pope autograph 
manuscripts and their present locations. Rev. by David Ramage in Durham 
University Journal, XLvill, 125-26. 


The Correspondence of Alexander Pope. Edited by George Sher- 
burn. 5 vols. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1956. Pp. xli + 524; 
533; 519; 526; 234. 

All students of the eighteenth century will be gratified by the publication 
of this superb edition of Pope’s correspondence, the culmination of some 
twenty-odd years of patient research by one of the ablest and most generous 
of American scholars. The work is the more impressive, in this age of committee 
enterprises, for having been carried to completion by a single man, and the 
Clarendon Press, while not according it the sumptuous treatment recently given 
the de Beer edition of Evelyn’s diaries, has supplied a format that on the 
whole is commensurate with the quality of the achievement. In appearance as 
in contents this is a noble book. 

The edition comprises four volumes of correspondence and a fifth volume 
containing twenty pages of letters discovered too late to be inserted in the 
series; a double-columned analytical index, 186 pages in length; and an in- 
valuable alphabetical list of correspondences, wherein each letter is entered by 
date, and marked with symbols that enable one to see at a glance which letters 
have not appeared hitherto in a collected edition, which survive only in Pope’s 
own editions, which were printed by Pope but are now reproduced from more 
reliable texts, and which are suspected of being manufactured. 

The editor’s introduction in Volume I supplies other important materials. 
There is an excellent brief comment on the psychological interest of the letters, 
and a survey of Pope’s trafficking in them, from 1712, when he asked Caryll to 
return some of them that they might be quarried for ideas toward ‘‘a design 
I am lately engaged in’’ (probably the Guardian), to 1740, when he sent to 
Swift in Ireland the so-called ‘‘clandestine volume’’ of their correspondence. 
This, in turn, is followed by a catalogue of the editions published in Pope’s 
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lifetime; a discussion of the editorial principles of the present edition; and a 
list of provenances, specifying the number of letters from each source. In the 
correspondence itself, the lalion of each letter is attended by a symbol if it 
falls into one of the categories mentioned above; the provenance of the letter 
is supplied under the heading; the editor’s date for it appears above the date 
assigned it in manuscript or previous printed text; and footnotes comment on 
all problems. No labor has been spared to make this new edition a complete and, 
so far as possible, self-contained instrument for the study of Pope’s corres- 
pondence, and, through it, of his life and work. 

The virtues of Professor Sherburn’s edition over the preceding one by Elwin 
and Courthope are too numerous to list, but among them may be cited especial- 
ly these three. The total number of letters has been increased by approximately 
a third, including very large additions to the following individual correspon- 
dences: Pope and Ralph Allen, 73 letters; Pope and the Burlingtons, 58; Pope 
and Fortescue, 36; Pope and Hugh Bethel, 34; Pope and Warburton, 33; Pope 
and the Richardsons, 23. In several of these instances, the additions alter to a 
‘“correspondence’’ what was hitherto only a scattering exchange. The arrange- 
ment of the letters in a single chronological series—Volume I, 1704-18; Vol- 
ume II, 1719-28; Volume III, 1729-35; Volume IV, 1736-44—permits us to 
obtain for the first time a clear picture of the man Pope as he moves among 
his friends and publishers, as well as a much more vivid picture of the variable 
weather of his mind. Furthermore, the air of acrid suspicion that Elwin man- 
aged to cast over the entire correspondence in his reaction to the discovery that 
Pope had doctored some of the letters in his own editions, has here been dissi- 
pated, and the problem of authenticity may now be seen in its proper propor- 
. tions. These prove to be minute indeed. Of the more than 2100 letters in the 
new edition, only about 12% (280 letters) were printed by Pope, and of these 
12% nearly one third are now reproduced from autograph copies or reliable 
transcripts. For most of the remaining 8%, if we may judge his practice here 
from his practice elsewhere, Pope’s revisions lay mainly in the direction of ele- 
vation and generalization. ‘‘Trivialities concerning daily life or finances are 
omitted; so also are small indecorous remarks, either slightly salacious or pro- 
fane. Personal names also are frequently excised. Perhaps the most common 
changes are purely stylistic: the letters are made more concise, the sentences 
more straightforward, the diction more elegant. There is little change in the 
sense of any letter except such as due to omissions.” (Sherburn, I, xv). Only 
27 letters, less than 114%, are signalized by the present editor as conflations, 
fabrications, or possibly a mixture of both. Whether this number is slightly 
diminished or increased as time and study bring forth new evidence, it is obvi- 
ous that the picture of Pope we are now afforded is not only far fuller than 
before, but, in essentials, trustworthy. . 

Professor Sherburn’s editorial policy, where variants exist between the 
successive printed texts of Pope’s lifetime or between texts and manuscripts, 
has been to dispense with a full critical apparatus recording every variant in 
favor of a liberal sampling. His footnotes record ‘‘some’’ of the changes Pope 
made in the interest of style, ‘‘but in general only variants that alter the sense 
are noted” (1, xxvi). In the rendering of copy texts, on the other hand, his aim 
has been ‘‘to reproduce with doubtless pedantic care,’’ exactly what Pope 
wrote, even to the inclusion of some ‘‘ patent absurdities in spelling, capitali- 
zation, and punctuation’’ (ibid.). Normalizing has been confined in the main 
to lowering raised letters—‘‘Mrs,’’ etc. (one instance has escaped at Iv, 40, 
however)—and to expanding abbreviations—‘‘yt,’’ ‘‘weh,’’ ete. As for the 
level of annotation, though this is a matter on which the editor does not com- 
ment, it is clearly calculated for the meridian of the accomplished student of 
the period. In general, names, places, allusions, and quotations are explained, 
but it is taken for granted that the reader can supply the context for such 
editorial remarks as: ‘‘Pulteney became less dear to the Herveys presently! ’’ 
(11, 392, n. 5), or ‘* [Pitt’s verses to Pope] remind one of Dr. Johnson’s advice 
to Mrs. Hannah More on economy in flattery’’ (1, 383, n. 2). Readers who have 
the good fortune to know Professor Sherburn personally will often hear in his 
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notes the salty tones of his speaking voice. An example: ‘‘Caryll’s not too 
competent scribe may have given this fantastic date’’—30 February—‘‘on 
the principle of plenitude, that no type of error might be lacking’’ (11, 72, n. 2). 

Not every reader will find Professor Sherburn’s editorial policies agreeable. 
It is bound to be felt by some that, the enormous labor of collation having 
once been undertaken, it was a pity not to record all the stylistic variants for 
future study, the more so in view of the fact that the full series of original 
printings of these letters is not easily assembled, and the fact that the work 
of editing them is not likely to be undertaken again. If even ‘‘absurdities’’ 
are not to be eliminated from the copy texts, ‘‘because of the suspicion that 
has attached to Pope’s ‘editing’ of his letters’’ (1, xxvi), why eliminate, 
it will be asked, any part of the fuli record of revision? Some are certain to 
feel, too, that the annotation should have been fuller, enabling the scholar in 
other fields, or the general reader, to find his bearings with greater ease. To 
such complaints, there is perhaps no satisfactory answer—except that with 
outstanding works of scholarship, as with outstanding men, we must overlook 
some things they are not and be grateful for what they are. The professional 
student of the period will find that his cup runneth over. 

The work of an editor of letters is of course never finally complete. Even 
before the volumes of this edition had been released for sale, Professor Sher- 
burn had uncovered additional letters, and others will no doubt continue to 
turn up, singly or in small groups, for years to come. The magnetic powers of 
a great edition must be registered among its primary virtues. Similarly, with- 
in the past month, the present reviewer has acquired an edition of Pope’s let- 
ters that enables us to clear up bibliographically one of the entries in Profes- 
sor Sherburn’s catalogue of editions. This is his 1737d (Griffith, No. 470), a 
piracy by James Watson hitherto known only through the litigation it occa- 
sioned (Griffith, loc. cit., Correspondence, Iv, 87). The book proves to be a 
close reprint of the two-volume 1737 Roberts octavo (Sherburn, 1737a, Grif- 
fith, No. 461), and may be described as follows: Half-title—[ornamental 
border] / THE / WORKS / OF / ALEXANDER POPE, Esq; / - / VOL. 
V. and VI. & / - / [ornamental border]. Title — THE / WORKS / OF / 
ALEXANDER POPE, Esq; /- / VOL. V. and VI. / Consisting of LETTERS, / 
Wherein to those of the Author’s own Edition, / are added all that are genuine 
from / the / former Impressions, with some never before / printed. / - /[mono- 
gram device]/ - / Printed for T. JOHNSON. MDCCXXXVII. Collation— 
Volume I: 2 leaves (half-title and title), pp. [i]-[iv]; a 6 (‘‘Contents’’), pp. 
[v]-[xvi]; A 4 and 2 leaves signed *A5, *A6 (“Preface,” “Booksellers to the 
Reader,’’ ‘‘Catalogue of the Surreptitious. . .Editions,’’ and ‘‘ Preface of the 
Publisher of the Surreptitious Edition, 1735”—all as in the Roberts octavo), 
pp. [xvii]-[xxviii]; B-L 6 (letters), pp. [1]-120. Volume II: M-Z 6, Aa-Gg 6, 
Hh 2 (letters), pp. [121]-[352]. It is perhaps worth adding that, if Curll may 
be believed, J. Watson had been involved in some way in the editions of Pope’s 
letters as early as September, 1735; for in his third volume of Mr. Pope’s 
Literary Correspondence, p. xiii, Curll annotates Pope’s advertisement concern- 
ing ‘‘publishers of surreptitious and incorrect editions’’ with the names ‘‘L. 
Gilliver, T. Cooper, and J. Watson.” As Professor Sherburn suggests (I. xviii), 
a scientific bibliography of the editions of Pope’s letters published during his 
lifetime has yet to be made. 

Besides unavoidable small lacunae like those just mentioned, there is bound 
to be in a work so voluminous as this, carried on intermittently over many 
years, a sprinkling of omissions, errors, and inconsistencies. I list in the para- 
graphs below those that I have noticed, in some instances because they may 
be easily corrected in the next printing, in others, that they may become a part 
of the record available to users of the book. 

1. To the collection of ‘‘Pope’s own prefaces to his letters, 1729-42,’’ 
which introduces the correspondence in Volume I, should be added, for the 
sake of completeness, ‘‘The Booksellers to the Reader’’ of the 1737 Roberts 
octavo, and the ‘‘To the Reader’’ of the 1741 Cooper edition of the Pope- 
Swift letters, which contains the sheets of the clandestine volume. Neither 
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piece is readily accessible, and both are as surely from Pope’s hand as either 
the preface of the 1735 octavos or the preface of the 1741 quarto. 

2. The annotation of Pope’s letter to Judith Cowper of 29 August 1723 
(11, 195, n. 1) refers to a letter that Pope wrote at about this date to Jonathan 
Richardson, ‘‘concerning verses about him [Pope] written by Miss Cowper.’’ 
The letter is said to be ‘‘at present unknown,’’ but to have been ‘‘offered for 
sale in 1833 by Thos. Thorpe,’’ whose catalogue summary of the letter is 
given. Unless there are two letters to Richardson on this subject and with a 
content paralleling Thorpe’s summary, the lost letter actually appears in Pro- 
fessor Sherburn’s edition at m1, 93, where it is printed from the St. James’s 
Chronicle of 1-3 August, 1776. 

3. Pope’s undated letter to Teresa Blount, here placed (1, 349) before his 
letter to the same correspondent of 7 August [1716], includes his ribald epi- 
gram on the deaths of John Hewet and Sarah Drew, which took place July 31, 
1718, and so must belong to August or September, 1718. See Ault, New Light, 
p. 333, and Minor Poems, ed. Ault and Butt, pp. 197-201. 

4. Pope states in his letter to the Earl of Strafford of 6 July [1725], as here 
transcribed, ‘‘I have long been convinced that neither Acres, nor Wife; nor any 
publick Professors of Gardening ... are equal to the Private Practisers of 
it.’? This hardly makes sense. One suspects that the original reads Wise for 
Wife, and that the allusions are to Henry Wise, the royal gardener, and to 
Thomas Ackres, with whom ‘‘bold Benson,’’ for a time Surveyor of the Works 
(1729 Dunciad, 111, 321) tried to replace Wise. See David Green, Gardener to 
Queen Anne, pp. 142, 143, 150, n. 2. 

5. The ballad that Spence tells us Pope and Pulteney wrote on the imposture 
of Mary Tofts, here said to be ‘‘unidentified’’ (11, 418, n. 3), is probably that 
printed in Minor Poems, pp. 259-64. Considering the length of time this edition 
of the correspondence was at press, it was probably not possible to refer the 
reader for Pope’s quotations from his minor poetry to this excellent edition 
of the Minor Poems. In the event of a new printing, such references could be 
helpfully included in an appendix. 

6. To the surviving examples of Pope’s work as painter and draftsman, 
mentioned at I, 187, n. 2, should be added the sepia drawing reproduced as 
frontispiece to the Essay on Man in the Twickenham Edition. An adaptation 
of this drawing, in oils, with the figure of a rake plumped down in the middle 
of it (this may also be consulted in the Essay on Man volume mentioned above), 
is stated in this same note to be by Pope. Possibly this is true, but it is extreme- 
ly uncertain, and on the face of it perhaps unlikely. 

7. The texts of the letters and annotation in this edition are in general won- 
derfully free of errors. What seem occasional errors in the texts may not in 
fact be such, since Professor Sherburn warns us (I, xxvi) to beware of con- 
cluding hastily that errors in spelling, etc., are accidental in the process of 
printing. Nevertheless, one may perhaps be permitted to wonder whether Pope 
and his friends wrote the following: to to (1, 248); the more the more 
(11, 227); imitimated (i, 326); Ble]... the same of me (B[elieve] ... the 
same of me? II, 374) ; inteat (intreat? m1, 46); Aler (Alex? m1, 362). Other pos- 
sible typographical errors in the texts are: fewer spirits to support such a state 
that I used to have (than I used to have? I, 43); prehaps (u, 191). Unmis- 
takable typographical errors in the notes are found at 1, 50, n. 4; 1, 61, head- 
note; 1, 519, n. 2; m1, 8, n. 1; m, 219 n. 9; m1, 222, n.1; m1, 367, n. 4; Iv, 70, 
n. 1. At Iv, 65, the provenance of the letter has been omitted. At Iv, 89, n. 2, 
Dial. i should be inserted after Satires. 

8. The annotation, though it is, as noted earlier, adequate for readers fa- 
miliar with the period, and contains a mine of information, often concerning 
the minutest points, is sometimes oddly inconsistent with itself. Pope’s quota- 
tions from and allusions to the Bible or the works of other poets are sometimes 
noted and sometimes not. His quotation from Milton, for example, at 1, 295, 
is traced to its source in Paradise Lost ; his next quotation from that same poem 
at u, 317, is not. Some of his echoings of phrases between letter and letter (a 
habit with him) are called to our attention; others, equally striking, are passed 
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by. References that have apparently eluded identification are only occasionally 
signalized as such, leaving some uncertainty at times whether explanation is 
considered impossible or too obvious. Many allusions, easily traced, yet less 
transparent than many that are annotated, receive no notice at all. 

9. The Index of this edition is both its crowning glory and its one serious 
imperfection. Most of the entries are analyzed by topics, and in the case of the 
chief personages the analysis is broken into several subsections. Arbuthnot is 
given four: ‘‘ Biographical details,’’ ‘‘His many friends,’’ ‘‘ Personality,’’ 
‘*Works’’; Atterbury, three: ‘‘ Biographical details,’’ ‘‘ Friends and enemies,’’ 
‘¢ Atterbury as a critic.’’ Subsections for Swift have to do with the publica- 
tion of his letters; biographical data (further subdivided into three periods) ; 
relations with friends; Swift and Gay; Swift and Pope; his interest in Pope’s 
writings; his comments on Pope’s friends and enemies; his correspondence 
with William Pulteney; his character and opinions; his politics; his works 
(subdivided into three classes); and his reading. As for Pope, the enormous 
detail of the analysis in his case may be gauged from the fact that it occupies 
53 pages, covers eight main topics and nearly sixty sub-topics, and breaks 
down its first main topic, ‘‘ Biographical data,’’ year by year, from 1710 
through 1744. 

All this is magnificent. The method of annotation in the edition, however, 
puts a strain upon the Index that it is not equipped to bear. Identification of 
persons and places is not necessarily made on first appearance, so that even if 
one is reading straight through, consultation of the Index must be frequent, and 
if one is using the edition as a reference book, constant. This is acceptable, but 
it presupposes that the Index make up the deficiency. Actually it falls far 
short of doing so. A reference to ‘‘Pat Rolt,’’ for example, at u, 442, is un- 
annotated. At , 448, n. 2, we learn of Swift’s possible intention, while in 
England, to ‘‘remove to Hammersmith with Cousin Patty Rolt . . . as nurse.’’ 
Neither reference to Patty Rolt is indexed, under her own name or under Swift’s. 
‘*Mr. Hebb,’’ a friend of Peterborow’s and Caryll’s, is mentioned at 11, 387, 
390, and 425. A note identifying him appears at m1, 425, but this is the only 
one of the three entries to find its way into the Index. At 1, 428, appears an 
unannotated reference to ‘‘Miss Arbuthnot.’’ This could be either of the Doc- 
tor’s daughters, Anne or Margaret. Both daughters appear in the Index, but 
neither with this entry. ‘‘The little boy’’ at I, 428, is identified by a note 
signed Elwin as ‘‘ Presumably John Arbuthnot, nephew of .. . the Doctor.’’ 
John Arbuthnot appears in the Index with this entry, but is there incorrectly 
identified as ‘‘grandson of Dr. John.’’ ‘‘ Your Brother’’ at m1, 424, could be 
either of Arbuthnot’s brothers, George or Robert. No note explains which, nor 
is the passage indexed under George or Robert. These are a few samples from 
scores of cases in which notes and index are not properly keyed to each other. 

The Index has other failures as well. In using a work of this scope, scholars 
and students desiring to assemble from Pope’s letters all the available evidence 
on a given topic would naturally like to feel that the thread of Ariadne lay 
readily at hand in the Index. They will be disappointed. Three kinds of example 
must suffice. (a) Under ‘‘Scarborough,’’ where Bethel summered, referred 
to in Volume III at pp.197, 210, 227, 232, 288, 426, and 427, only p. 197 has an 
index entry; under ‘‘ Bethel,’’ Scarborough is named, but the only pages en- 
tered are 197 and 210. (b) References which concern Pope’s long visit to Pe- 
terborow in the late summer of 1734 occur at mm, 413, 418 421, 424, 425, 
426, 428, 429, 430, 431, 436. None of these is found in the Index under ‘‘ Mor- 
daunt,’’ i.e., Peterborow (though ‘‘Mordaunt’’ has a subtopic reading ‘‘ Pope 
visits him at Southhampton’’), nor under ‘‘Bevis Mount,’’ Peterborow’s 
country seat, which has its own Index entry. Only three of them can be found 
under ‘‘ Pope, Biographical data, 1734.’’ (c) The notes and text of 1, 50, con- 
tain the following names apart from Pope’s: Lady Scudamore, Cirencester, Mil- 
ton (his name and a quotation), [Francis] Osborne (his name and an allusion 
to his memoirs of James I), James I (see preceding), Palladio, the ‘‘South 
Sea,’’ Elizabeth Digby, The Weekly Packet, Sir Gilbert Dolben, Sherborne 
Castle, Vitruvius, Burlington. Of these references, only Cirencester, James I, 
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and Palladio are indexed. In the text and notes of 11, 36, the names are: Dun- 
ciad, Mr. Pulteney, the Lady Sola (i.e., Teresa Blount), Petersham, Essex, Mr. 
Gay, Scotland, Caryll, Mrs. Cope, Down Hall, the Earl of Oxford, Leighs, the 
Duchess of Buckingham, John Morley, Mr. and Mrs. Knight, Ball, The Univer- 
sal Spectator, the Duke of Queensbury. Of these, Mr. Pulteney, Petersham, Es- 
sex, Down Hall, the Earl of Oxford, Leighs, the Duchess of Buckingham, John 
Morley, and Mr. and Mrs. Knight are not indexed, either under the name it- 
self, or, if a place, under the name of the person associated with it. Omissions 
of this kind may be multiplied many times, especially in Volumes II and III. 
Knowing Professor Sherburn’s meticulous habits, one can only conclude that 
much of the Index is by other hands. Apart from the analytical scheme, it must 
have been compiled by assistants, who fumbled badly. 

Acknowledgment of occasional deficiencies should not be allowed to obscure 
the fact that Professor Sherburn has given us in this edition one of the great 
tools of future eighteenth-century scholarship and one of the great human 
documents in the history of English men of letters. Part of our profit from it, 
one may hope, will be biographical. Here for the first time, hewn free of Vic- 
torian prejudice and misinformation, we have a block of reliable materials 
from which we may get out the man. Not a bad sort of man, on balance, de- 
spite his poses, vanities, and lies — one whose record of benefactions to all sorts 
and conditions of people, beggarwomen, footmen, clerics, scholars, publishers, 
poets, and aristocrats must give us pause. Swift, who had a first hand view of the 
matter during his stays in Twickenham, felt that Pope was proportionately to 
his income a greater giver than himself (11, 65) and might have kept a coach 
had his private charities been less extensive (11, 190). An affectionate man, 

‘certainly, the letters make clear, with a capacity for friendships amounting 
to a genius. One wonders where among the greater English poets another may 
be found who succeeded so happily in binding to himself, and in binding him- 
self to, over periods of many years, such a diversity of men and women, young 
and old, high and low: Atterbury, Arbuthnot, Congreve, Jervas, Gay, and 
Swift — Peterborow, Bathurst, Bolingbroke, Oxford, Orrery, the Burlingtons 
— Martha Blount, Mrs. Robinson, Ann Craggs, Mrs. Howard — Mallet, Harte, 
Savage, Spence —Cornbury, Lyttelton, Wyndham, Murray —Blount, Bethel, 
Caryll, Cromwell — Fortescue, Richardson, Allen, Warburton. The picture has 
its blemishes, as another list suggests: Addison, Fenton, Broome, Hill, Lady 
Mary. But none of these was a close friend, except possibly Lady Mary, and 
only with her was some sort of rapprochement not achieved. Blemishes and all, 
one does not read far in the correspondence without understanding that the 
reasons for Pope’s successes in this field, as also for his occasional failures, 
lay in the warmth of a volatile and expressive nature. His tone may vary in 
the letters with the subject or the addressee, but their real substance is almost 
always the substance of a love letter, if that term may still be used today with- 
out sexual or romantic implications: ‘‘For every day I talk with you, and of 
you, in my heart; and I need only set down what that is thinking of’’ (Iv, 62). 
He writes his friends, not only when he has something exigent to say, but also 
when he does not, because he would be talking to them, sharing with them. The 
‘*business’’ of the letters tends to be subsidiary to the sense of being in affec- 
tionate communication with someone very dear. Friendship, accordingly, forms 
one of the high themes of this epistolary record. ‘‘I see no sunshine but in the 
face of a friend,’’ he writes to Swift, following Swift’s first visit to England 
in 1726 (1, 395), and after the second visit: ‘‘ Your kind letter left for me 
at Mr. Gay’s affected me so much, that it made me like a girl. .. . We are to 
believe, we shall have something better than even a friend, there’’ — that is, 
in a future life, a favorite topic between these two, who were condemned to lack 
each other’s company on earth — ‘‘ but certainly here we have nothing so good’’ 
(11, 447, 448). To Gay he confides in 1730: ‘‘ Nature, temper, and habit, from 
my youth made me have but one strong desire; all other ambitions, my person, 
education, constitution, religion, etc. conspir’d to remove far from me. That 
desire was to fix and preserve a few lasting, dependable friendships’’ (11, 138). 
And on the morrow of Gay’s death, to Martha Blount: ‘‘Let us comfort one 
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another, and if possible, study to add as much more friendship to each other, as 
death has depriv’d us of in him: I promise you more and more of mine, which 
will be the way to deserve more and more of yours’’ (111, 336). Sentences, para- 
graphs, and whole letters of this temper recur again and again. Reading them, 
however much one may choose to discount them, one understands what was 
meant by that odd-sounding phrase in the first of the Horatian imitations, 
‘‘the flow of soul’’; and why Gay said of him, ‘‘ But there is none like you, liv- 
ing or dead’’ (11, 20). 

Another facet of the man that cannot be fully grasped apart from these 
pages is his extraordinary vitality. Though his whole life was a long disease, as 
he wrote to Hill (m1, 182) and said in the Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, though he 
was rarely to have health ‘‘four days together’’ (1, 525), he lived most of the 
time, as he told Broome, in ‘‘a scene of continued hurry,’’ amid ‘‘the scat- 
terings of a mind almost distracted by a thousand things,’’ and in a ‘‘ glut of 
company’’ (11, 40-41) —to say nothing of his reading, writing, editing, and 
publishing. Bolingbroke describes him with amused affection, in 1728, ‘‘now 
hurrying to London,’’ whence ‘‘he will hurry back to Twickenham in two days 
more,’’ and ‘‘ before the end of the week he will be, for ought I know, at Dub- 
lin’’ (1, 472). Bathurst pleads with him, five years later, not to wear out his 
body by letting his soul ride it so hard: ‘‘therefore do not whip and spur per- 
petually, but give it some rest’’ (111, 313). The discomposure of his life was one 
of Pope’s favorite complaints (11, 112, 194, 268, 429, 449, etc.), but like many 
another who complains on this score, he would not for a moment have had it very 
different. When he felt well, he was ‘‘brisk as a wren,’’ in Fenton’s memor- 
able phrase (1, 351), and was as likely as not to hurry off to dinner with a 
friend, where he would overeat (Kent called him ‘‘the greatest Glutton I 
know,’’ Iv, 150) until he was sick again, brushing off anyone who urged him to 
take care. When he felt ill, if he was not actually prostrate, he seems usually 
to have sat down to write to a few friends. Letter after letter ends with a 
statement we have every reason to believe: that his head aches so, he can hard- 
ly see the paper. 

Not the least of Pope’s vitality lay in his imagination, of which a sensitive 
and full-length study has now become a possibility. He describes it in an early 
letter to Caryll as transporting him so far out of reality that fact and fiction 
blur. ‘‘ Like a witch, whose Carcase lies motionless on the floor, while she keeps 
her airy Sabbaths, & enjoys a thousand Imaginary Entertainments abroad, in 
this world, & in others, I seem to sleep in the midst of the Hurry, even as you 
would swear a Top stands still, when tis in the Whirle of its giddy motion. ’Tis 
no figure, but a serious truth I tell you when I say that my Days & Nights 
are so much alike, so equally tanenatile of any Moving Power but Fancy, that 
I have sometimes spoke of things in our family as Truths & real accidents 
which I only Dreamt of; & again when some things that actually happen’ 
came into my head, have thought (till I enquird) that I had only dream’d 
of them” (1, 163). Later, deep in translating Homer, he tells Jervas, “I have the 
greatest proof in nature at present of the amusing power of Poetry, for it 
takes me up so intirely that I scarce see what passes under my nose, and hear 
nothing that is said about me. To follow Poetry as one ought, one must forget 
father and mother, and cleave to it alone. My Réverie has been so deep, that I 
have scarce had an interval to think myself uneasy in the want of your com- 
pany. I now and then just miss you as I step into bed; this minute indeed I want 
extremely to see you, the next I shall dream of nothing but the taking of Troy, 
and the recovery of Briseis” (1, 243). When the history of Pope’s mind is un- 
dertaken, one suspects this quality of his imagination will be found to bear 
on his constitutional love of fabrications and equivocations, a source of harm- 
less romping as well as of serious falsehood. Pope and Gay, says Jervas in 
1716, have ‘‘interchangeably so accustom’d yourselves to Lying that you cannot 
believe One Another, tho’ upon never so serious an Occasion’’ (1, 341). 

However this may be, the brilliance of Pope’s imagination is everywhere evi- 
dent in these pages. Not primarily in the early letters, such as those to Wy- 
cherley, which are labored, though indubitably witty; nor in the set pieces of 
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description, fine as these often are, to which Professor Sherburn’s Index calls 
attention. Rather, in the glancing sparks struck off in the heat of the moment, a 
phrase here, a sentence there, which accumulate into an album of unforgetta- 
ble glimpses, some grotesque, others beautiful and tender. Pope’s glimpses of 
his own person are usually whimsical and grotesque. He sees himself at Bath 
in the autumn, ‘‘catching cold for my health’’ (1, 259); or tucked away in his 
father’s house at Binfield in December, ‘‘lolling on an Arm Chair, nodding 
away my Days over a Fire, like the picture of January in an old Salisbury 
Primer’’ (1, 163) ; or with his skinny carcass supplying the place of an Egyp- 
tian skeleton at Caryll’s feasts for the marriage of his son (1, 145). In his 
troubadour vein, he pictures himself trudging after Lady Mary over Europe, 
filling his pockets with antique coins, and lugging ‘‘an old Busto’’ behind her 
(1, 440). He assures Judith Cowper that he has stolen her picture, and ‘‘ passes 
whole days in sitting before it, talking to himself’’ (u, 143). He protests to 
the Blount sisters that he loves them ‘‘passionately,’’ and knows ‘‘no Two 
Things I would change you for, this hot Weather, except Two good Melons’’ 
(1, 409). At Twickenham, we have glimpses of him riding about in his little 
‘*chariot,’’ like ‘‘ Homer in a nutshell’’ (Atterbury’s phrase, but Pope appro- 
priates it, 1, 110); in time of flood, pumping up ‘‘Gudgeons thro the Pipe in 
the Kitchen’’ (1, 59); in time of sickness, built about in his bed with piping 
hot brickbats—‘‘ very satisfactory to one who loves architecture at his heart’’ 
(1, 17); or else in his famous miniature garden, ‘‘as busy in three inches of 
Gardening as any man can be in threescore acres. I fancy myself like the fel- 
low that spent his life in cutting the twelve apostles in one cherry-stone. I have 
a Theatre, an Arcade, a Bowling green, a Grove, & what not? in a bitt of 
* ground that would have been but a plate of Sallet to Nebuchadnezzar, the first 
day he was turn’d to graze’’ (U1, 328). 

The moods of course are not always so exuberant. Pope often commented, as 
Professor Sherburn reminds us, on the April weather of his mind, and there 
are moments in the correspondence, many of them, when his ill health, his 
twisted shape (‘‘the Body of this Death,’’ he calls it wryly in a letter to Or- 
rery, Iv, 15), the loss of friends, and the failure of powers seemed things not 
even the imagination could transmute. In such moments, one sees him in his 
garden, commenting to Fortescue on the scene around him, where ‘‘the Leaves 
of this year that are fallen, are sure to come on again the next: ’Tis far other- 
wise in the Great World’’ (11, 441) ; or looking in on Twickenham for a few 
days in the midst of the long rambles undertaken to put his mother’s death 
out of his mind, and ‘‘ having kiss’d Bounce (my only friend now there),’’ go- 
ing away again (II, 435); or writing to Martha Blount, in a fit of dejection, 
‘‘Life, after the first warm heats are over, is all downhill; and one almost wish- 
es the journey’s end, provided we were sure but to lye down.easy, whenever 
the Night shall overtake us’’ (111, 385); or taking stock with Swift of the 
profit and the loss: ‘‘ My understanding indeed, such as it is, is extended rather 
than diminish’d: I see things more in the whole, more consistent, and more 
clearly deduced from, and related to, each other. But what I gain on the side 
of philosophy, I lose on the side of poetry: the flowers are gone, when the 
fruits begin to ripen, and the fruits perhaps will never ripen perfectly. The 
climate (under our Heaven of a Court) is but cold and uncertain: the winds 
rise, and the winter comes on. I find myself but little disposed to build a new 
house; I have nothing left but to gather up the reliques of a wreck, and look 
about me to see what friends I have!’’ (Iv, 5). Two images that particularly 
linger in the mind from passages written in these graver moods have to do 
with his relation with his mother—over whom he watches in her recurrent long 
illnesses ‘‘as we watch an expiring Taper, that even when it looks brightest, 
wastes fastest’’ (11, 89), and of whom he invites Richardson immediately fol- 
lowing her death, to come take a pencil likeness ‘‘ before this Winter-flower is 
faded’’ (ml, 374). 

Pope’s image of the taper indicates a final area within which, now that his 
correspondence is available in a trustworthy edition, important scholarly work 
may be done. The processes of transformation by which a poet’s everyday 
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experience enters into his poetry make always a fascinating study, but rarely 
a more fascinating one than in Pope’s case, between whose letters and 
all possible gradations of relationship may be traced. Sometimes the connec- 
tion is direct and unmistakable. The germ, for example, of his charming 
verses ‘‘To a Young Lady on Her Leaving Town after the Coronation’’, even- 
tually addressed to Teresa Blount, is already present in the last lines of an 
undated letter from the poet in London to Mrs. Betty Marriot in the country: 
‘*You sigh out, in the ardour of your heart, Oh Playhouses, Parks, Opera’s, 
Assemblies, London! I ery with rapture, Oh Woods, Gardens, Rookeries, Fish- 
ponds, Arbours! its Mrs. Betty M—!’’ (1, 206). If Professor Sherburn’s tenta- 
tive dating of the letter is correct, it suggests that the essential idea of the poem 
was gestating in Pope’s mind in 1714, three years in advance of the occasion 
that eventually gave it shape. On the other hand, it may suggest that the let- 
ter should be dated later. In another instance, a striking similarity just pos- 
sibly strengthens the evidence that a letter of uncertain authenticity is genu- 
ine. A letter of 1718, published in a collection of 1767, which may not be 
Lady Mary’s, addressed ‘‘To Mr. P.’’, who may not be Pope, has this reflec- 
tion: ‘‘Does not King David say somewhere, that Man walketh in a vain shew? 
I think he does, and I am sure this is peculiarly true of the French man—but 
he walks merrily and seems to enjoy the vision, and may he not therefore be es- 
teemed more happy than many of our solid thinkers whose brows are furrowed 
by deep reflexion, and whose wisdom is so often clothed with a misty mantle of 
spleen and vapours?’’ (1, 520). At the end of his imitation of the first epistle 
of Horace’s first book, Pope has this description of his philosopher Boling- 
broke (the whole passage should be consulted) : 

In short, that reas’ning, high, immortal Thing, 

Just less than Jove, and much above a King, 

Nay half in Heav’n—except (what’s mighty odd) 

A Fit of Vapours clouds this Demi-God. 
Is this coincidence, Pope’s adaptation springing entirely from Horace’s nisi 
cum pituita molesta est? or do we have here some evidence of what Henry 
James once called ‘‘the deep well of unconscious cerebration’’? 

One may answer the question more easily in most of these cases. It is hard 
to believe, for instance, that Hill’s account of the uproar following the pub- 
lication of the Epistle to Burlington in 1731—‘‘ The hawker’s wind is upon you 
already; and your last incense, to the muses, is blown about the streets, in 
thinner, and less fragrant expansion’’ (I, 258)—had nothing to do with the 
lines in Arbuthnot (a poem of which we know other fragments were composed 
in 1731), especially with the interesting term ‘‘smoaking’’ (cf. Hill’s ‘‘in- 
cense’’) ; 

Or smoaking forth, a hundred Hawkers load, 
On Wings of Winds came flying all abroad. 
Oftener, if we may judge from the surviving correspondence, the letters re- 
cord for us images that lay in the well over many years, unused, to slide at last 
into a verse or hitch into a rhyme. Thus we find in 1712 ‘<Whipt wits, like 
whipt Creams, afford a most sweet & delectable Syllabub’? (1, 163), a con- 
ception that does not appear again till 1738, in the first dialogue of the Epi- 
logue to the Satires: ‘‘ And all the well-whipt Cream of the Courtly Sense’’; or 
again, we find in 1718, ‘‘ You know virtues that are old-fashioned are vices, in 
the same manner as the richest old wardrobes are the most awkward and ri- 
diculous of dressing to us moderns’’ (1, 471), and this also does not recur till 
1738, in the same poem, whose theme is precisely how old-fashioned virtues are 
prone to appear vices ‘‘to us moderns’’: 
Why yes: with Scripture still you may be free; 
A Horse-laugh, if you please, at Honesty ; 
A joke on Jekyl, or some odd Old Whig, 
Who never chang’d his Principle, or Wig: . 
These nothing hurts; they keep their Fashion still, 
And wear their strange old Virtue as they will. 
Far the most interesting of such recollections are those which show processes 
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of accretion and mutation taking place inside the well. A comparatively simple 
instance may be seen in the comparison of praise to ambergris in a letter of 
1725—‘‘For praise is like Ambergrize; a little unexpected Whiff of it... 
is the most agreeable thing in the world; but when a whole lump of it is thrust 
to your nose, it is a Stink, and strikes you down’’ (i, 349)—which eight 
years later, in the Epistle to Bathurst, was applied to wealth: 
In heaps, like Ambergrise, a stink it lies, 
But well-dispers’d is Incense to the Skies. 

For a more complicated specimen, one may choose Pope’s anecdote of the Hi- 
bernian, who, ‘‘being in bed in the great storm some years ago, and told the 
house would tumble over his head, made answer, What care I for the house? 
I am only a lodger’’ (1, 148). Pope retells this story to his friends a number of 
times, at first with reference to ‘‘this scurvy tenement of my body’’ (1, 148, 
166), then with allusion to Jervas’s house in London in which he lodges while 
Jervas visits Ireland (1, 377), and finally, in soberer context, with reference 
to the great world itself: ‘‘I am but a Lodger here: this is not an abiding City. 
I am only to stay out my lease, for what has Perpetuity aud mortal man to do 
with each other?’’ (1, 387). Ten or eleven years later, with added vibrations 
that need no analysis here, and crossed perhaps with a reminiscence of Jonson 
(‘‘Nature hath these vicissitudes. She makes / No man a State of perpetuity, 
sir’’—The Devil is an Ass, II, i), the essentials, without the details, of this 
anecdote have been transmogrified into lines in his imitation of the second 
epistle of the second book of Horace, which have no counterpart in the original: 

The Laws of God, as well as of the Land, 

Abhor, a Perpetuity should stand: 

Estates have wings, and hang in Fortune’s pow’r. 

Loose on the point of ev’ry wav’ring Hour; 

Ready, by force, or of your own accord, 

By sale, at least by death, to change their Lord. 

Man? and for ever? Wretch! what wou’dst thou have? 

A like history may be traced in the case of some of the most beautiful lines 
Pope ever wrote, the lines translating Horace’s Singula de nobis anni 
praedantur euntes, in this same epistle. Here, many cross-currents seem to be 
at work. 

Years foll’wing Years, steal something ev’ry day. 
At last they steal us from our selves away; 
In one our Frolicks, one Amusements end, 
In one a Mistress drops, in one a Friend. 
Dryden had written in the State of Innocence, V, i: 
Thus, daily changing, with a duller taste 
Of lessening joys I by degrees would waste: 
Still quitting ground, by unperceiv’d decay, 
And steal myself from life, and melt away — 
a passage which Broome, or Broome corrected by Pope, had echoed in the Odys- 
sey translation, XI, 165: ‘‘ And steal thyself from life by slow decays.’’ But 
neither Dryden’s lines nor Broome’s reach the psychological profundity of ‘‘ At 
last they steal us from our selves away,’’ and for this, one suspects, the deep 
well may have supplied a recollection of Montaigne’s moving sentence on 
reaching forty: ‘‘ je m’ eschappe les jours et me desrobe a moy mesme: singula 
de nobis.’’ 

Meantime, literature had been footnoted by +s After the death of 
Mr. Stonor, his Twickenham neighbor, in 1724, Pope had written to Robert 
Digby, ‘‘ Nothing, says Seneca, is so melancholy a circumstance in human Life, 
or so soon reconciles us to the thought of our own death, as the reflection and 
prospect of one Friend after another dropping round us! Who would stand 
alone, the sole remaining Ruin, the last tottering Column of all the Fabrick of 
Friendship . . . #’’ (11, 253). After Congreve’s death, in 1729, he wrote to Gay, 
‘<Every year carries away something dear with it, til we outlive all tenderness, 
and become wretched Individuals again as we begun’’ (111, 3). And after Gay’s 
death, in 1732, he exclaimed to Swift, ‘‘Good God! how often are we to die be- 
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fore we go quite off this stage? in every friend we lose a part of ourselves, 
and the best part’’ (111, 335). The voices whispering behind Pope’s rendering 
of Singula de nobis come to it from deep and far. 

My final exhibit is one of the subtlest examples of the modifying powers of 
imagination that I know of. The analogy of his mother’s precarious life to the 
risings and fallings of a dying taper is the most often repeated image in Pope’s 
correspondence, emerging at least eight times in various phrasings between 
1718 and 1731. Yet the analogy appears in Pope’s poetry only once, and 
quantum mutatus ab illo! 

The frugal Crone, whom praying priests attend, 

Still tries to save the hallow’d taper’s end, 

Collects her breath, as ebbing life retires, 

For one puff more, and in that puff expires. 

(Epistle to Cobham) 

Let us hope no Freudian will rise to argue that these were Pope’s real feelings 
about his mother: we have too much evidence on that from every quarter. But 
the image has at last got into poetry, so changed, so completely ingested and 
digested, that one has to look twice to grasp the implied comparison between 
the ebbing candle and the ebbing life, both to ‘‘expire’’ with the same breath. 
According to Warton, the incident was a ‘‘fact,’’ told to Pope ‘‘by Lady 
Bolingbroke of an old Countess at Paris.’’ Whether or not this is so, the passage 
is an impressive demonstration of the force that moves in the deep well. 

This has been a very long review. But Professor Sherburn’s edition is a 
publishing event of such importance that it has seemed well to commemorate it 
not simply with an account of the edition itself, but with some comment on the 
avenues now opened to scholars and critics—MAYNARD MACK. 
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both cases the obvious becomes the dogmatic. What seems to be common sense to 
T. Rymer is common sense, and at this point he commits critical suicide. 

As Zimansky says, it matters little that Rymer regards the end of poetry 
as pleasure, since he is devoted to the idea that ‘instruction’ must be present 
—and not merely present but almost propositional. His observations concern- 
ing the place of morals in tragedy seem to be his least well-grounded remarks. 
What is fundamental in his thinking about character is his belief that patterns 
of conduct are established for all walks of life, and whatever may be the be- 
havior of a king or a servant in history, there is a rigid divorce between history 
and poetry, and in poetry the pattern must be scrupulously observed by the 
poet. It is this principle rather than the more notorious (and less frustrating) 
addiction to the three unities, etc., that marks Rymer’s thinking. 
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with discoursing of Atoms and empty Space, and the humour of Mechanical 
Philosophy near spent.) Socrates set up for Morality, and all the buz in Ath- 
ens was now about vertue and good life.’’—Gror@e SHERBURN. 
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Publications, Humanities Series No. 36.) Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 1956. Pp. xliii + 109. 


The generous permission of Lord Rothschild, the owner of two manuscripts 
of the Enquiry, enabled Herbert Davis and Irvin Ehrenpreis to base their text 
upon the fair copy, B, and Irvin Ehrenpreis his upon the rough draft, A. The 
reader will presumably prefer the text based on B if his main interest is in con- 
tent, and on A if he wishes to study how Swift produced his final version. Of 
course, A can be reconstructed from the notes to B, and B from those to A. 
Mr. Ehrenpreis has provided a rather elaborate analysis of the changes or cor- 
rections Swift made in his first draft. Most readers are likely to accept this 
analysis and not to construct their own. Incidentally, would Swift have let the 
following sentence standf—‘‘Thomas Burnet led the pack with a fabric of 
clichés whose sole originality was its violence.’’ 

In addition to the collations the reader is supplied with many references to 
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relevant passages in others of Swift’s writings. This is very convenient. There 
are also many notes on personages and events mentioned in the text. These may 
also be convenient but their presence raises two questions. Would not the student 
interested enough in the Enquiry to need its elaborate editing do well to start 
by learning the history of the period it covers, and do not many of the notes 
themselves require further explanation if they are to be wholly satisfactory? 
Take for example part of the note on Somers (p. 13): ‘* . . . the impeachment 
proceedings . . . for advocating the Partition treaties.’’ If the reader is un- 
aware of the impeachment is he likely to be better informed about the Parti- 
tion treaties? Incidentally, no one was impeached for ‘‘advocating’’ the treat- 
ies. Among the charges against Somers were that he had affixed the great 
seal to blank sheets and that he had not enrolled the second Partition treaty in 
Chancery (articles tv and v1). Nottingham is said to have become the leader 
of the anti-Jacobite group in the High-Church party after Monmouth’s re- 
bellion. Is the reader who is ignorant of the career of a nobleman in politics 
for over a quarter of a century assumed to know the date of Monmouth’s re- 
bellion, 1685, and how soon after its defeat an anti-Jacobite group was formed? 
Nottingham did not sign the invitation to William to lead an expeditionary 
force to England in 1688, though he did accept the Revolution settlement. 

The editor very appropriately quotes Swift’s letter to Oxford promising 
to call him ‘‘the ablest and faithfulest minister, and truest lover of your 
country that this age hath produced.’’ The introduction seems to contain no in- 
dication whether the editor thought Swift had proved that Oxford deserved such 
a character. The answer to such a question would seem to be in the negative. Even 
so great an advocate as the Dean cannot represent the politician in the superla- 
tive terms used in the letter. Moreover, Swift remained in ignorance of the 
Jacobite intrigues which can hardly be reconciled with adjectives like ‘‘faith- 
fulest.’’ It is odd that Mr. Ehrenpreis, who includes G. M. Trevelyan’s Eng- 
land under Queen Anne among the books frequently referred to in the notes, 
fails to appreciate the strength of the evidence the historian produces against 
Oxford and Bolingbroke and is content to remark that the one politician ac- 
cepted the Hanoverian succession and the other connived at certain Jacobite 
maneuvers (p. xiii).—GODFREY DAVIES. 


Ewald, William Bragg, Jr. The Masks of Jonathan Swift. Oxford: 
Blackwell; Harvard University Press, 1954. Pp. 203. Cf. PQ, 


XXxIV, 318-19; xxxv, 330. 
Rev. by H. D. Kelling in MLN, uxx1, 129-31. 


Ferguson, Oliver W, ‘‘ Jonathan Swift, Freeman of Dublin.’’ MEN, 
LXxI (1956), 405-09. 


Holloway, John. ‘‘The Well-Filled Dish: An Analysis of Swift’s 
Satire.’’ Hudson Review, rx (1956), 20-37. 


Mr. Holloway builds a theory about Swift’s style largely on the basis of a 
work not in the canon, ‘‘A Letter of Advice to a Young Poet,’’ from which 
seven of his first eleven quotations are taken. Impressed by the powerful satire 
exhibited, Mr. Holloway turns by way of contrast to the ‘‘Epilogue to the 
Satires’’ and finds ‘‘something shallow in his [Pope’s] thought.’’ The editors 
state that ‘‘This article is the first in a series of revaluations of 18th Century 
English writers.’’ If this is where revaluation will take us, I should prefer re- 
turning to the cliché of ‘‘the witty malice of the wasp of Twickenham.’’ — 
ARTHUR H. SCOUTEN. 


Jarrell, Mackie L. ‘‘The Proverbs in Swift’s Polite Conversation.’’ 
HLQ, xx (1956), 15-38. 


Landa, Louis A. Swift and the Church of Ireland. Oxford: Claren- 
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don Press, 1954. Pp. xvi + 206. Cf. PQ, xxxiv, 319-21; xxxv, 


332. 
Rev. by Evan K. Gibson in MLQ, xvii, 274; by Colin J. Horne in RES, new 
ser., VII, 202-05; by T. W. Moody in Journal of Ecclesiastical History, vu, 110- 
11; by Ricardo Quintana in MP, ui, 207-08. 


Murry, John Middleton. Jonathan Swift: A Critical Biography. 
London: Cape, 1954; New York: Noonday Press, 1955. Pp. 508. 
Cf. PQ, xxxIv, 322-23; xxxv, 333. 


Rev. in Yale Review, XLv, viii-x. 


Loomis, C. Grant. ‘‘Superstitions and Beliefs in Swift.’’ Western 
Folklore, xv (1956), 126-28. 


Preu, James Arthur. ‘‘Antimonarchism in Swift and Godwin.’’ 
Writers and Their Critics: Studies in English and American 
Literature. (Florida State University Studies, 19. Tallahassee, 
1955.) Pp. 11-28. 


The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift. Edited by Herbert Davis. 
Vol. XII: Irish Tracts, 1728-1733. Oxford: Blackwell; Princeton 
University Press, 1955. Pp. xlvii + 357. 


This volume, the tenth to appear in the edition of Swift’s prose works be- 
gun by Professor Davis in 1939 (volumes IV and V have not yet been pub- 
lished), contains the Irish tracts written during the years 1728-1733. The 
phrase ‘‘Irish tracts’’ embraces a heterogeneous collection, for Swift was con- 
cerned with a number of varied issues during this period. He continued his 
efforts throughout the late 1720’s to better the economic condition of Ire- 
land, finally admitting defeat in 1729 with the Modest Proposal. Thereafter 
he virtually ignored civil affairs and turned his attention to matters concern- 
ing the church: disputes between the bishops and the inferior clergy and the 
attempted repeal of the Test Act in 1732-33. In addition to the economic and 
the ecclesiastical tracts, the present volume includes two ‘‘trifles’’ on events 
of local interest in Dublin and three pieces relating to the altercation between 
Swift and Lord Allen, when the latter objected to Swift’s being made a Free- 
man of Dublin in 1730. 

Professor Davis’s sound editorial procedure makes this volume as valuable 
for Swift scholars as its predecessors in this edition. One need-only look at the 
Irish tracts attributed to Swift in the editions of Sir Walter Scott and Temple 
Scott — attributed often for no more substantial reason than a similarity of 
subject matter to authentic Swift pamphlets — to commend the reluctance Pro- 
fessor Davis has shown in admitting doubtful items to the canon. Where origi- 
nal manuscript is lacking, his touchstone for authenticity is the Dublin edition 
of Swift’s works begun by George Faulkner in 1735. ‘‘ We can be fairly sure,’’ 
he writes in his Introduction, ‘‘that nothing printed in Dublin at this time 
was written by him if it was not sooner or later included in the Dublin edition 
of his collected works.’’ The single (and trivial) exception is the Advertisement 
against Lord Allen, a two-paragraph notice dated February 18, 1729-30 and 
presumably intended for publication in a Dublin newspaper. Professor Davis 
believes that it was not printed at this time, for he has been unable to find any 
newspaper that carried it. The first known printing was in John Nichols’ edi- 
tion of Swift’s Works (1801). 

Professor Davis has ascertained more about the circumstances of composi- 
tion and publication of several of the tracts than was hitherto known. For ex- 
ample, he has corrected an error relating to Swift’s Answer to the Craftsman 
that has persisted for over two hundred years, by showing that the issue of the 
Craftsman to which Swift wrote his answer was No. 227, November 7, 1730, 
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instead of No. 232, December 12, 1730, the number and date ascribed to it 
since the collected edition of the periodical published in 1731. Another tract, 
A Proposal that all the Ladies Should Appear Constantly in Irish Mamufac- 
tures, was written in 1729 but not published during Swift’s lifetime. Profes- 
sor Davis shows that Swift did not publish it because its central] point, opposi- 
tion to a bill pending in Parliament to increase the duties on French wines, 
was settled before he could get his arguments into print. I would offer a simi- 
lar explanation for Swift’s decision not to print another tract, 4 Letter Con- 
cerning Maculla’s Project about Halfpence, written in the spring of 1729. Davis 
conjectures that Swift put the Letter aside when he left Dublin in June to 
visit the Achesons at Market Hill. However, a notice in the Dublin Intelligence 
for April 29 reported that Maculla’s scheme(to issue promissory notes stamped 
on copper to relieve the shortage of small change) ‘‘seems to be almost over.’’ 
Swift, in consequence, probably withheld his tract, which disapproved of Mac- 
ulla’s project, when he saw that it was not needed. As for the other unpublished 
tracts written about this time—Mazims Controlled in Ireland, An Answer to 
Several Letters from Unknown Persons, the Answer to Several Letters from 
Unknown Hands, and the Letter to the Archbishop concerning the Weavers— 
the reason they were laid aside must have been, as Davis supposes, Swift’s in- 
creasing pessimism over effecting anything beneficial for Ireland through his 
published appeals. 

Professor Davis’s comments on the circumstances surrounding the composi- 
tion and publication of the Modest Proposal are not clear. As he says, Swift 
may well not have begun writing the tract until September, shortly before his 
return to Dublin on October 8. But I cannot understand the reasoning that 
would establish this point: ‘‘It is unlikely that he had then [i.e., on August 
11, the date of his letter to Pope about the famine in Ireland] actually begun 
the Modest Proposal, for at the end of August, in two letters written on the 
30th, he says that he intends to be soon back in town. But he changed his mind 
and stayed on through the whole of September and did not reach Dublin until 
October 8... ’’ (p. xix). Further, I would question his statement that the 
tract was published ‘‘before the end of October.’’ This is the traditional date 
assigned, based on F. E. Ball’s discovery of an advertisement of the Modest 
Proposal in the Dublin Intelligence for November 8. It may be correct, but the 
advertisement does not preclude the possibility of publication on any date in 
November before the 8th. 

The tracts in this volume on the political and economic condition of Ireland 
put Swift’s role as Irish Patriot in proper perspective; the incendiary appeal 
in the Proposal for the Universal Use of Irish Manufacture and The Drapier’s 
Letters, and the mordant irony of the Modest Proposal are only the most strik- 
ing features of this role. During 1728-29, Swift wrote more than a dozen pam- 
phlets urging the Irish to take what measures they could to save themselves 
from economic ruin. The tone of these pamphlets is at times angry or despair- 
ing, but they are on the whole sober, well-reasoned proposals that cover almost 
every phase of Ireland’s economy, treating such varied subjects as emigration, 
domestic consumption of domestic goods, the need for a national mint, and the 
best methods of draining bogs and improving roads. These tracts are the con- 
clusive answer to the charge that Swift used Ireland only as a convenient stick 
with which to beat England and the Whigs. 

The tracts on the Test Act show Swift in a less favorable light, and one 
which is not fully justified by the knowledge that in his hatred of Dissenters 
he was reflecting Anglican prejudices of his day. Professor Davis finds Swift’s 
position on Dissenters inconsistent: ‘‘How should one who has so little respect 
for kings and a be so positive against the Dissenters because they were 
once involved in killing a king and overthrowing the bishops?’’ (p. xlvii). 
Swift had no illusions about kings and bishops, but neither did he allow the 
aberrations of individuals to lessen his veneration for the Church and Mon- 
archy as established by law. This inflexible stand on the question of dissent 
qualifies our judgment of him as Irish Patriot. A united Ireland probably 
could not have accomplished much at this time, but it could have accomplished 
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something (witness the Wood affair). That Swift could not, or would not, recog- 
nize the injustice of demanding equal responsibility from ‘‘the Whole People 
of Ireland’’ without conceding them equal privileges must be attributed to a 
rigorous—and lamentable—consistency.—OLIVER W. FERGUSON. 
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